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A CALENDAR itself means noth- 
ing; but the new resolution that 
comes with a New Year can mean 
everything if you cultivate it and 
make it grow! 


One way to get a fresh start in life 
is to get out of debt... by consolidat- 
ing all your obligations into one 
bank loan. A battalion of bills, 
notes, insurance premiums, taxes, 
won't equip you to take your part 
in America’s Defense Program; 
whereas getting out of debt will! 


So start now to clean the slate of 
barnacle-bills. See us about a loan 
custom-tailored to your require- 
ments; a loan you can repay out 
of current income in regular 
monthly amounts; a program that 
will help to put your personal 


financial affairs on the soundest possible 
basis. Such a program not only gives 
you priceless peace of mind now but 
opens the way to True Thrift /ater. 


This much is certain: no matter what 
your financial problems may be, “The 
Bank for the Individual” can help you. 


So please consider this a personal invi- 
tation to come in and see us. Benefit 
by the experience of 100,000 Virginia 
men and women who look upon this 
state-wide bank as a friendly factor in 
their daily lives; who come here for 
down-to-earth guidance in their daily 
financial affairs. 





12 AMONG ALL BANKS IN VIRGINIA IN 


Total Number of Accounts Number of Loan Accounts 
Number of Savings Accounts Amount of Savings 
Number of Checking Accounts Amount of Loans and Discounts 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


RESOURCES $25,000.000 E> SERVING 100.000 ACCOUNTS 


A STATE-WIDE SAVINGS BANK 
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Send for these Programs on Dental Health and Good Grooming. They can 
be of great importance to your students—to their successful future. 


NE OF THE finest contributions to modern 
teaching has been the emphasis placed on 
physical fitness and personal grooming by so DENTAL HEALTH for 
many instructors. And in trying times like these, 
especially, such training is of invaluable aid in 
keeping self-confidence and morale at a high level. 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 
In every part of the country today, effective pro- SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
grams on health and hygiene in elementary grades 
and in high school and college curricula are help- 


x : PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING f 
ing to build the first line of defense for the next ad 


generation. Our educational material on dental HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
health and personal hygiene has proved valuable Health and Physical Education 
in presenting these important programs. Home Economics 
Note the groups listed. If you teach any similar Hygiene 
classes, our graphic colored wall charts, teaching Commercial Subjects 
pamphlets and student material are all available Vocational Guidance 
to you free. And we feel sure that you, like thou- BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


sands of other teachers, will find them capable 
assistants in rounding out a perfect program. 











Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Pena eee eDD ce Ce ee SY SS OD SY ES SS SS DD I SD SSN GP DD SD —y 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 242, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


| | 
| | 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| | 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (ror ony grade PERSONAL GROOMING "")'cSiece) | 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart asiaaipiliinsianl ' “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Mam samples ror oreen erro | 
| Certificate of ie tow ee Care ne ee Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 
( through Six) 
| Sy ee Grooming for the Job wall charts siete | 
| (for vocational classes) | 
Da : sisal eae nee ee ae eieee 8 .. | 
; (Where you teach) 7 
an ae on Cee ma Ae wn Ce Teds smengacaeeiaseicenile State.......... 
| | 
| (Check): Elementary? Jr. High? ciao Sr. High? © Cobble ge? ccccnmme Other?............ 
SESE eben, eNOS Ser Bee OE Ge aan ecninicecisisintnsenantnsinttnei | 
| Grade................. eae . Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls................ Boys | 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


How to Win What We Are Fighting For 

We are involved in a struggle so titanic that the 
winning of it will require every resource that we pos- 
sess. The consequences of losing are so dire that we 
must win whatever the cost. We must win not only 
to stave off the tide of slavery and cruelty and deg- 
radation that would engulf us in defeat but in or- 
der that we may build a world order founded on 
respect for human personality in which individual 
freedom is yoked to individual responsibility and 
harnessed for social advancement. Everything today 
must be measured by its contribution to victory and 
to the making of a new world of freedom, order, 
and justice. 

In the days ahead, as the magnitude of the task 
that confronts us becomes apparent, the American 
people rightly will demand that everything that im- 
pedes or slows the war effort be swept into the back- 
ground. Whatever weakens our man power, decreases 
our production of war goods, lessens our courage, 
dims our vision, or cramps our power of swift and 
effective action must be eliminated. Whatever in- 
creases Our understanding of the tasks we face, or 
the skill and strength and courage we bring to them 
must be given full support. 

Education is one of the essential factors in increas- 
ing our war effort. The training of workmen 
for war industries already proceeding at a remark- 
able pace must be accelerated further. School shops 
and instructors must be continually available on a 
twenty-four hour schedule in the producing of skills 
necessary for initial employment and in stepping up 
the skills of those employed so that the maximum 
production of war goods may be achieved. They 
must train young women in ever increasing numbers 
for the war services which they are capable of per- 
forming as well as for filling the gaps in essential 
occupations from which men have been drawn for 
war service. 

The technical and vocational skills required are 
of many kinds. Some can be acquired at the high 
school level, others, in higher institutions. The de- 
velopment of basic skills in mathematics and science 
is no less important than specialized vocational train- 
ing. The same is true of the basic skills in read- 
ing and in communication of thought. We cannot, 
therefore, dispense with the work of the schools, in 
producing the skills that make for victory: skills 
in thinking, in reading, in expression, in scientific 
procedures, in computation, in mechanics, and a host 
of other fields. The schools must now proceed with 
the greatest possible effectiveness and economy of 
time. There is not a moment to be wasted. 

Alongside of skill must be stamina. Health, physi- 
cal hardihood, alertness, and vigor among the school 
population and those adults within the reach of the 
school become goals of first importance for all schools. 

We are waging this war not for territory, not 
for trade, not for material gain of any kind, but for 
a set of values. These values cannot be achieved what- 
ever the success on the battlefield unless we ourselves 
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understand them and the manner in which they 
may be secured. This understanding can be the 
product only of a program of education reaching 
all individuals of all ages, in all levels of society. 
To create the unity and the loyalty that spring from 
common understanding and devotion to a high ideal 
is not merely an important, it is an indispensable 
contribution to victory for the United Nations. To 
create that understanding and to develop that loyalty 
are tasks for education. If the job is done well, we 
shall be able to hold up the vision of a new world 
which will inflame the imagination of men every- 
where and give them the courage and faith to fight 
on until] victory is won. 





Acceleration for High Schools 


Public school administrators and teachers since 
December 7 have been considering whether or not 
they should emulate the colleges in the acceleration 
of pupils. The Wartime Commission of the United 
States Office of Education, after thorough study and 
discussion, has issued a report to guide secondary 
schools in their approach to this problem. The Com- 
mission declares that: 

“Acceleration as a wartime measure should be 
planned as an integral part of what should be the 
day to day endeavor of the school, namely, to make 
full-time maximum use of its resources of staff and 
plant in the interests of the Nation and in the in- 
terests of the great majority of the youth in second- 
ary schools.” 

Before a particular school system adopts a plan 
of acceleration, the Commission recommends that an- 
swers be obtained to the following questions: 

1. How many pupils should be accelerated to sat- 
isfy the demands of specific defense training, 
training for other jobs, or employment? 

2. How many pupils should be accelerated for 
earlier attendance at college to satisfy war em- 
ployment demands requiring partial or complete 
college training, and other war objectives? 

3. How many individuals enrolled in the schools 
should be accelerated in the light of their suit- 
ability and aptitude for the two preceding ob- 
jectives? 

Quite properly the Commission warns that ac- 
celeration will not achieve its purpose unless school 
courses are adjusted to provide specific preparation 
for definite objectives. 

Acceleration for earlier entrance to college for those 
pupils who are sufficiently mature socially and 
intellectually is justified chiefly for the following 
reasons: 

1. To take Engineering, Scientific, and Manage- 

ment Defense Training Work. 

2. To save time in preparing for other equally 
important professional or semiprofessional ser- 
vices requiring degrees or other long courses of 
study. 

3. To assist individuals to secure or to advance 
as far as possible their college degrees before 
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selection for or enlistment in the armed forces. 

The reasons for acceleration not involving college 
preparation are mainly to make more immediately 
available the man power and woman power needed 
for: 

1. War-production jobs 

2. Jobs open because of war dislocation of labor 

3. Service in the armed forces. 

Acceleration will fail of its purpose unless it re- 
sults in a net gain in man power for the war effort. 
In order to insure this result, great care must be taken 
in identifying the individuals for acceleration. The 
Commission suggests that such questions as the fol- 
lowing will be useful in determining suitability for 
acceleration: 

Is the individual 

1. Old enough chronologically to be legally em- 
ployed after acceleration? 

2. Strong enough to work on the job or to at- 
tend school on a lengthened schedule? 

3. Suitable with respect to personal characteristics, 
including maturity, for objectives? (The term 
“‘objective’’ is to be interpreted as a college 
course, specific job training, or specific job.) 

4. A quick enough learner to justify faster instruc- 
tional methods? 

5. Endowed mentally to the degree required for 
the specific objectives? 

6. Able to arrange his personal needs, including 
finances, so as to devote more time per week 
or year to his educational program? 

7. Specially apt, able, or skillful, for specific ob- 
jectives? 

8. Planning to leave school anyway on his own 
initiative for work, VE-ND study, or enlist- 
ment? 

Recognizing that programs of acceleration and 
adaptation to war needs will in many cases involve 
additional outlays of money for instruction, supplies, 
and overhead and that financial assistance may be re- 
quired for individuals chosen for acceleration, the 
Commission expressed the view that these increased 
wartime costs should be shared by local, state, and 
federal governments. It is expected that special recom- 
mendations will be made shortly concerning pro- 
visions that the federal government should make 
for sharing such costs. 





Education for War Service 


The Wartime Commission already has recom- 
mended that federal aid administered through the 
United States Office of Education be granted for 
qualified and needy students engaged in fields of train- 
ing declared by the appropriate government agencies 
to be necessary for wartime services. This recom- 
mendation is based on the recognized need for an 
adequate and continuous supply of men and women 
trained for various wartime services. 

The Educational Policies Commission in its report, 
A War Policy for American Schools, goes further and 
recommends the complete financing with federal funds 
of the education of a picked group of young men from 
17 to 19 years of age. This is an attempt to ap- 
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ply the selective service principle to a segment of the 
population not governed by the present selective ser- 
vice act and is based upon the necessity of insuring 
the development and application of special talents 
for special services. 

The report suggests that approximately ten per 
cent of each age group from 17 to 19 inclusive be 
certified on the basis of sound physique, plus gen- 
eral ability and leadership, or scientific aptitudes, or 
special qualifications for service in the air forces. 
The men thus selected would be placed in a reserve 
category under the control of special boards which 
would have power to allocate men to such activities 
as: “‘(a) to the Army and Navy as enlisted men; 
(b) to schools or colleges for additional part-time 
or full-time training; (c) to officer training corps: 
(d) for commissions.”’ 

Both of these proposals imply that every person 
should be selected for the service which he can per- 
form best and which will contribute most to the 
maximum national effort and should be trained to 
the point where he can render that service most ef- 
fectively. Application of this principle cannot fail 
to result in greater federal responsibility for pro- 
grams both of counseling and of training. 





On Our Way 


The marked gain in NEA membership in Vir- 
ginia reported in the VEA NEWS NOTES on page 
241 is a tribute to our faithful State Director, Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, and to the presidents of the several 
districts who have labored so effectively with their 
local leaders. It is a tribute also to the developing 
leadership in our local associations and to the increas- 
ing professional awareness which leads Virginia teach- 
ers to want to identify themselves with the great na- 
tional forward movement for education and democ- 
racy. 

There are a few districts which are not keeping 
up with the procession and there were still twenty- 
two counties and cities which apparently have not 
a single member of the NEA. Significantly, eleven 
of these divisions are concentrated in a single dis- 
trict. It is not too much to hope that before the 
year is out every county and city in the State will 
be represented in our national professional organiza- 
tion. The remaining months of the session should 
see several additions to the list of 100 per cent di- 
visions, and a great increase in those enrolling 50 
per cent or more of their membership. 





The Journal Takes a Bow 


Although you may not agree with his opinion, 
we think you will be interested in the following ex- 
cerpt from a letter received this week from the Gen- 
eral Sales Manager of a national advertiser located 
in the Middle West: 

“In my particular position, I automatically see 
practically all of the journals published by the vari- 
ous state educational associations. . . . I want to say 
that you have the outstanding magazine of all, and 
other members of this department are in agreement 
with me in this statement.” 
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A War Policy for American Schools 


BELMONT FARLEY 


Director of Public Relations, National Education Association 


MERICAN schools have 
never lagged behind the na- 
tion’s action in a time of 

crisis. Now they are out in front 
again, not only geared for war as 
long as the nation must fight but 
also planning for reconstruction 
when the peace has been won. 

The day war was declared the 
Educational Policies Commission 
set its policy-forming machinery 
in Operation to prepare a statement 
for the guidance of schools and 
school people. A War Policy for 
American Schools* is the result. 
Since the existence of free schools 
anywhere in the world depends 
upon the outcome of the present 
conflict, all units of the American 
system of education recognize that 
they must turn full attention to 
the war effort and its implications. 
‘Education as usual” is neither 
possible nor desirable. 


Educational Priorities 


In A War Policy for American 
Schools the Commission lists and 
discusses at some length eleven 
groups of attivities which are the 
responsibilities of organized educa- 
tion for the successful outcome of 
the war. These “war duties’ 
should be given ‘‘absolute and im- 
mediate priority in time, attention, 
personnel, and funds over any and 
all other activities.” The educa- 
tional priorities are: (1) Training 
workers for war industries and 
services; (2) producing goods and 
services needed for the war; (3) 
conserving materials by prudent 
consumption and salvage; (4) 
helping to raise funds to finance 
the war; (5) increasing effective 
man-power by correcting educa- 
tional deficiencies; (6) promoting 
health and physical efficiency; (7) 
protecting school children and 
property against attack; (8) pro- 
tecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazards; (9) teaching 
the issues, aims, and progress of 
the war and the peace; (10) sus- 
taining the morale of children and 

*National Education Association and _ the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, Educational Policies Commission. A War 
Policy for American Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, 1942. 40 p. 10¢c per 
single copy. 
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adults; and (11) maintaining in- 
telligent loyalty to American de- 
mocracy. Without spectacular ef- 
forts to parade patriotism, Ameri- 
can schools have these jobs to do. 


As the schools ‘‘go to war’’, cer- 
tain general policies must permeate 
all activity. The Commission puts 
speed first—speed in arriving at de- 
cisions and speed in getting into 
action. Education has been quite 
properly accustomed to reaching 
decisions only after extended dis- 
cussion, long-time research, and 
matured reflection. Now, action 
must follow immediately on the 
heels of policy. Faults of imma- 
ture planning can be corrected as 
experience accumulates, but hesi- 
tancy and indecision lose precious 
time which can never be regained. 

Secondly, schools should make 
adult education a central rather 
than a marginal responsibility. 
Adults are guiding this war—edu- 
cation must help to guide adults. 
The situation requires that schools 
and libraries serve as community 
centers for discussion, reading, and 
recreation. In the words of the 
Commission’s statement, these cen- 
ters should be places where ‘‘adults 
can turn for a sense of community, 
a feeling of assurance, a knowledge 
of the facts, a clearinghouse of 
opinion, and a source of unity and 
high purpose.’’ Schools, like fac- 
tories and offices, need to be open 
for whatever hours will permit 
them best to do their part in win- 
ning the war. 

In the third place, steps to main- 
tain the supply of competent teach- 
ers must be taken. Teacher short- 
ages have appeared throughout the 
nation. Military duty and the lure 
of more remunerative jobs in war 
industries have taken both women 
and men from their professional 
positions. Somehow, teachers’ sal- 
aries must be increased to match 
industrial wages and to protect 
teachers from real hardship as liv- 
ing costs mount. Where local 
boards of education cannot pro- 
vide salary increments, state school 
funds and federal appropriations 
to states for school use should and 


must be increased. 

Conservation of a teacher's time 
and energy is a fourth war policy 
for the schools. To an extent 
which the public seldom realizes, 
teachers are subject to innumerable 
demands upon their time. School 
officials and the public must re- 
member this as they make requests 
for added services. Teachers will 
assume their share of evening, 
week-end and vacation war-work, 
but, in the case of teachers prob- 
ably more than many other em- 
ployed persons, they also serve who 
do their ordinary work extraordi- 
narily well. 

A fifth policy would articulate 
education with the war industries 
and selective service. There is at 
present no indication whatever of 
necessity to reduce the total stand- 
ard length of public school educa- 
tion. Rather, circumstances call for 
an intensification of the secondary 
school program. It is important 
that young people receive the type 
of training which will fit them for 
positions in the Army, Navy or 
in civilian life commensurate with 
their aptitudes and potentialities. 
Young men between 17 and 20 
years are volunteering for military 
and naval service which may or 
may not make the best use of their 
bodies and minds. Boys need com- 
plete and adequate information 
about all possibilities for using 
their services, and their decisions 
for or against voluntary enlistment 
should be based upon evidence of 
their ability to serve their country 
by securing further training. 


Federal Leadership Needed 
The schools of America are able 
to achieve necessary unity and di 
rection of purpose without 
ernmental compulsion, but federal 
leadership, support, and coordina- 
tion are essential. A single, strong 
agency to which the schools may 
turn for reliable information and 
guidance is desirable, especially in 
those educational fields to which 
the schools are least accustomed. 
From the federal level, instructions, 
requests, and guidance should flow 
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in an orderly manner to the state 
and local school systems and from 
them to the individual staff mem- 
bers and students. Where educa- 
tional needs are national in scope 
and beyond the powers of the 
states to finance unaided, federal 
funds must be forthcoming. 

The effects of the war on Amer- 
ican education need not be adverse. 
Education has moved forward in 
previous crises; it may well do so 
again. Our schools have long been 
fighting ignorance and greed, ag- 
gression and prejudice. These are 


still the enemies today. The cause 
of education remains the same; 
only the form of the struggle has 
changed. While war bears in one 
hand a demand for adjustment, 
hard work, and sacrifice on the 
part of every person in the public 
schools, it carries in the other an 
open invitation to improve and ex- 
tend educational service to the na- 
tion in its hour of need. 

A War Policy for American 
Schools proposes approximately 
100 constructive ways in which 


the schools may extend service for 
the war and suggests sources to 
which school people may go if 
further information is needed. The 
following check list, based on the 
eleven educational priorities named 
above, has been prepared as an aid 
to teachers and administrators. 
Each question should be answered 
in light of the local situation for it 
is not expected that all schools will 
be concerned with all questions. 
The check list may best be em- 
ployed as a thought-provoking de- 
vice, not as a rating scale. 


A Check List for War Services of Schools 


Are you helping to train workers for war indus- 
tries and services by 
—placing your vocational schools on twenty-four- 
hour, year-round schedules wherever needed? 


—continuing and expanding your vocational train- 
ing program in terms of the demands created by 
industrial expansion, by the transfer of work- 
ers from industry to the armed forces, and by 
the displacement of workers in the shift from a 
peace-time to a war-time economy? 

—teaching farm mechanics, including the care, re- 
pair and operation of tractors, trucks, automo- 
biles, and other farm machinery, to your rural 
students? 


—adjusting your science and advanced mathemat- 
ics courses to meet the needs of men and women 
going into war industries or technical branches 
of the Army and Navy? 

—making basic mechanical training available to all 
boys and girls? 

—continuing your emphasis on vocational coun- 
seling, especially to older boys who need guid- 
ance in deciding whether they can best serve their 
country by enlisting in the armed forces, by 
getting jobs in war industries, or by continuing 
their education in preparation for specialized 
positions later? 

—laying plans for vocational and other rehabili- 
tation education to help return wounded and 
disabled soldiers to civilian life as productive 
workers? 


II. Are you aiding war production and giving serv- 

ice by 

—trelating your teaching of vocational agriculture 
to national and allied needs for agricultural 
products? 

—assisting your rural students to plan and care 
for diversified home fruit and vegetable gardens? 

—encouraging dairy and poultry projects among 
your rural students? 

—planning rural school and community gardens, 
adapted to local conditions, properly supervised, 
and with provision for summer care? 

—-pairing teams of rural and city schools for the 
production and preservation of food for school 
lunches? 
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—teaching home economics classes how to preserve 
fruits and vegetables? 

—cooperating with the Red Cross in making medi- 
cal and first aid supplies under proper super- 
vision? 

—cooperating with local defense and service agen- 
cies by developing school projects under which 
high school students may help with messenger 
service, typing, filing, or operating telephones? 

—doing printing in your school print shops for 
local service agencies? 

—planning with school groups to present enter- 
tainment programs in local hospitals and camps? 

—providing social activities for alumni who may 
be home on leave? 

—helping to establish child care centers for the 
small children of mothers employed in war in- 
dustries and offices, or otherwise engaged in war 
activities? 

—encouraging high school girls to help at child 
care centers? 

—training volunteer workers to be in charge of 
child care centers? 

—helping older students who will not be spend- 
ing the summer of 1942 in classes to make plans 
for utilizing the time in such useful activities as 
playground and recreational supervision, work 
or counseling in summer camps, work in com- 
munity gardens or on farms, harvesting crops, 
or quantity food-preserving? 

—making personal plans either to teach in sum- 

mer sessions, to take summer school courses de- 

signed to increase your efficiency in dealing with 
your new war-time teaching duties or to devote 
your energies to definite, well-organized, locally- 
sponsored war work during the summer of 

1942? 

Are you promoting the national program of 
thrift, conservation and salvage by 

—giving renewed emphasis to consumer education 
in your high school curriculum? 

—encouraging unusual economies in the use of 
school supplies? 





teaching practical methods of economizing in 
homes in the use of foods, textiles, transporta- 
tion facilities, gasoline, rubber, metal, and elec- 
tric power? 
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—giving training in reconditioning household 
equipment and furniture in your industrial arts 
and manual training shops? 

—having your schools participate in salvage drives 
to collect paper, metals, and other needed ma- 
terials? 

—including in appropriate courses material relat- 
ing to the study of taxation, consumer expendi- 
tures, conservation of natural and human re- 
sources, and the nature, causes, and control of 
inflation? 

IV. Are you helping to raise funds to finance the 
war by 

—encouraging children to earn money to buy de- 
fense savings stamps and bonds? 

—permitting students to assume a large share of 
the responsibility for planning and conducting 
defense saving stamp and bond sales campaigns? 

—providing reasonable opportunity for pupils of 
appropriate ages to study the war programs of 
established humanitarian agencies and to hear 
their appeals for assistance? 

—urging students to turn over collective earnings 
through salvage campaigns, athletic contests, 
dramatic and musical programs, and the like to 
agencies such as the Red Cross? 


V. Are you correcting educational deficiencies and in- 
creasing effective man-power in your com- 
munity by 

—making adult classes in reading and writing 
available to the men who cannot qualify for 
military service because their education is below 
fourth-grade level? 

—making similar adult classes available to men and 
women who lack the basic literacy needed for 
efficient work in war industries? 

—giving special education to men and women in 
rural areas who lack training in ways to make 
the fullest productive use of the land? 

—providing classes in the English language, in 
American government, and in the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship for adult aliens and newly- 
naturalized citizens? 

VI. Are you safeguarding health and physical ef- 
ficiency by 

—providing through physical examinations, with 
systematic and vigorous follow-up to correct 
remediable defects, for all children on entering 
school ? 

—seeing that thorough physical examinations are 
given to all children at intervals of two or three 
years as they progress through school? 
-administering a final health check-up to your 
graduates at the completion of their formal 
education? 

—educating parents on the importance of promot- 

ing the health and well-being of their children? 

—being on the alert for and following up signs of 

physical deficiencies such as dental defects, poor 

vision, and malnutrition among your pupils? 

—cooperating closely with your local public health 

services or actively seeking the establishment of 

such services if they are not now available to 
your community? 
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—making sure that every pupil in your schools is 
receiving scientific instruction in personal and 
public hygiene? 

—making sure that your high schools offer scien- 
tific instruction concerning the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics? 

—providing appropriate physical education for 
every boy and girl—active sports for strong 
bodies and corrective exercises for physical weak- 
nesses? 

—providing regular, daily health inspection for all 
children at the opening of school? 

—promptly segregating or sending home children 
who show symptoms of suffering from con- 
tagious diseases? 

—familiarizing yourself with the principles and 
methods of first aid? 

—teaching the principles of first aid to older chil- 
dren? 

—providing home nursing instruction for girls in 
the upper years of the high schools wherever 
qualified nurse-teachers are available? 

—expanding your recreational facilities for use 
under supervision by both children and adults— 
evenings, week-ends, summer, and other vaca- 
tion periods? 

—checking your instruction in home economics 
against the latest findings of research in nutri- 
tion? 

—providing nourishing school lunches for children 
who would not have them otherwise? 

—ensuring the carry-over of home economics in- 
struction in nutrition to the homes of students? 

—offering your school kitchens and cafeterias for 
mass feeding in case of military or civilian emer- 
gency? 

VII. Are you providing for the protection of school 
children and school property against attack by 

—coordinating your school protective program 
with your community civilian defense plans? 

—making sure that the schools are represented on 
the local defense councils? 

—appointing your own air-raid wardens, incen- 
diary bomb squads and first aid staffs? 

—planning and conducting clearly understood air- 
raid drills? 

—+selecting and assigning shelter areas? 

—supplying protective equipment? 

—planning interesting activities for children in 
shelter areas—group singing, inactive group 
games, simple programs of music and dramatics? 

—keeping parents informed of what is being done 
by the schools for the safety of their children? 

VIII. Are you protecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazards by 

—tredoubling your efforts to teach the principles, 
ethical ideals, privileges, duties, achievements, 
and problems of our American way of life? 

—preventing cultural vandalism directed against 
the language, literature, music, and art of the 
peoples with whom we are now at war? 

—protecting loyal Americans of Axis-descent and 
their children against discrimination and mal- 
treatment in the schools? 
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—giving discriminating attention to the teaching 
of civil liberties under war circumstances? 

—teaching your students to detect and evaluate 
propaganda? 

—discounting ill-founded rumors? 

—-striving to teach contempt for the morals of dic- 
tators and anger at their aggressions without 
arousing hatred toward entire populations? 


IX. Are you teaching the issues, aims, and progress 
of the war by 

—emphasizing that this is a life-and-death strug- 
gle for democracy? 

—including in your curriculum the study of such 
important current documents as the Four Free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter? 

—pointing out the interdependence of the United 
States, Great Britain, the British Common- 
wealth, the Chinese Republic, Russia, and the 
other associated powers and the need for mutual 
cooperation? 

—pointing out the common interests and problems 
of all Republics of the Western Hemisphere? 
—placing the history, geography, and literature of 

the United States in a world setting? 

—taking advantage of the special opportunities for 
teaching this war through comparisons with 
other wars in which the nation has engaged? 

—lending depth and significance to the headlines of 
the day through intelligent classroom discussion 
of them? 

—helping your students to face frankly and to 
understand the mistakes as well as the wise 
moves of the anti-Axis powers? 

—emphasizing that the United States is now in- 
separably bound up in world affairs and that it 
should never again attempt to retreat to a posi- 
tion of isolation? 

—promoting and taking personal advantage of 
special lectures, summer and extension courses, 


correspondence courses and reading guides of- 
fered to bring about intelligent understanding 
of the war? 

—urging wide use of especially-organized library 
services for children and adults? 

X. Are you helping to sustain morale by 

—doing all in your power to strengthen among 
your students and colleagues the five elements of 
morale: health, a sense of economic security, a 
sense of mental security, confidence in associates 
and leaders, and a strong feeling of loyalty to 
country? 

—displaying calm confidence and courage before 
children and reserving fears and criticisms for 
faculty meetings? 

—discussing your part in the war effort at your 
faculty meetings? 

—attempting to Rnow your pupils more intimately 
so that in the event of death or deprivation in 
the family there will be someone in the school 
who can give all possible aid and comfort? 

—maintaining as high a degree of normal pro- 
cedure as possible for younger children? 

—preparing your students for a long war by stress- 
ing patience and endurance and emphasizing the 
need for strong character? 


XI. Are you maintaining loyalties by 

—promoting the clearest possible understanding of 
the nature of American democracy? 

—providing an example of democracy in the actual 
operation of your schools, in the relationships 
among students and among teachers and admin- 
istrators? 

—providing, under skilled supervision, systematic 
and strongly-motivated practice in democratic 
living in the schools and community? 

—planning programs to express the ideals of de- 
mocracy by a judicious, sincere, and dignified 
use of symbolism, pageantry, and music? 








National Committee Spurs Victory Effort 


HE training of women for 
wartime activities, the plan- 
ning of a program of educa- 
tion for post-war reconstruction, 
the improvement of Latin-Ameri- 
can educational relations, and the 
promotion of physical fitness for 
War service were among the prob- 
lems considered by the Executive 
Committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense 
at its meeting in Washington on 
December 15 and 16. 

Dean James M. Landis, Execu- 
tive Officer of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker of the U. S. Office 
of Education discussed with the 
Committee the training problems 
related to effective participation by 
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the schools and colleges in the Ci- 
vilian Defense Program. 


Women and War Service 


In recognition of the demands 
being made on women for war 
services of various kinds and for 
service in occupations usually filled 
by men, the Committee adopted 
the following resolution: 

That the Subcommittee on 
College Women and Defense 
prepare and circulate among 
women's colleges a list of de- 
fense activities in which college 
women may participate, and 
that the Subcommittee on Vo- 
cational Training be asked to 
consider all such activities at all 
levels at which young women 


generally may participate, in- 
cluding the type of training they 
will need and the advisability of 
holding a joint meeting or meet- 
ings of the two Subcommittees. 


Physical Fitness for Service 

The Committee took the view 
that the schools and colleges have 
a major responsibility for the pro- 
motion of physical fitness for serv- 
ice to the nation and recommended 
the following action looking to- 
ward improvement of programs of 
health and physical education: 

1. A conference with the proper 
officers to secure the immedi- 
ate appointment of a staff of 
four persons in Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recrea- 
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tion to work as a.division of 

the United States Office of 

Education. 
2. The appointment by state 
departments of education of 
an adequate number of well- 
trained persons to assist the 
schools in the development of 
programs in this field. 
The maintenance in schools 
and colleges of adequate pro- 
grams to make Americans 
physically fit for service in 
the armed forces, in produc- 
tion, and in community life. 


» 


Military and Post Emergency 
Education 

The importance of educational 
planning in solving the problem 
of reconstruction and of vocational 
rehabilitation and training of men 
after service in the armed forces was 
fully discussed and the following 
resolutions adopted: 

1. That the Subcommittee on 
Military Affairs push with all 
possible vigor for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of 
a better educational program 
than now exists in the U. S. 
Army. 

2. That the Co-Chairmen ap- 
point two temporary com- 
mittees, one to explore what 
possible action might be taken 
for educational reconstruction 
in the United States, includ- 
ing the problem of the educa- 
tion of service men after their 
period of service; the other 
temporary committee to ex- 
plore and make recommenda- 
tions relative to possible pro- 
cedures involving the nature 
of a broad, general educa- 
tional reconstruction program 
in the United States in rela- 
tion to world reconstruction 
problems. 


Teaching Materials for Defense 


It was agreed that there. was 
further need for civilian defense 
training materials and a more defi- 
nite outline of procedures to direct 
activities in the public schools. The 
Committee resolved: 

1. That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the training of 
civilians in defense work 
should receive the immediate 
attention of the executives in 
the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the VU. S. Office of Edu- 
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cation to the end that trained 
persons and authoritative ma- 
terial be made available in a 
nation-wide program in 
which the schools and colleges 
will play a necessary part. 

2. That the Subcommittee on 
Teaching Materials for De- 
fense continue its work and 
bring to the Executive Com- 
mittee its further recommen- 
dations for the advancement 
of its program. 


Other Reports and Activities 

The Committee heard the re- 
ports from its Subcommittees on 
Military Affairs, Defense Training 
Programs, Pre-Service Training, 
Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
and Latin-American Educational 
Activities indicating that these sub- 
committees are performing valuable 
service through the work with ap- 
propriate governmental agencies. 
Among the noteworthy develop- 
ments were the following: 

1. Directives issued by the Se- 
lective Service Director fol- 
lowing consultations with the 
Subcommittee on Military 
Affairs for the deferment of 
certain classifications of stu- 
dents and teachers. 


2. Publication of two additional 
bulletins for Selectees by the 
Subcommittee on Pre-Service 
Training. 

3. Provision of a number of 
““Roosevelt-Scholarships’’ for 
exchange students with South 
American countries and con- 
sideration of a plan for the 
development of a program in 
other American republics to 
maintain friendly relations 
through educational channels. 

4. A report of the successful 
launching of the Defense Sav- 
ings Program for Schools. 

The meeting was presided over 
by Co-Chairmen Willard E. Giv- 
ens and George F. Zook, who wel- 
comed as new members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee Frederick L. 

Redefer, Secretary of the Progres- 

sive Education Association, and 

Francis S. Chase, representing the 

National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers’ Associations. 

Other members of the Committee 

present were: L. H. Dennis, F. L. 

Bishop, Isaiah Bowman, Morse A. 

Cartwright, Paul E. Elicker, 

Alonzo G. Grace, Ben G. Graham, 

Guy E. Snavely, and T. O. Wal- 


ton. 





War Service 


Wartime Commission Urges 


CC AR Service comes first 
. . . and educators 
should be prepared to 


make major adjustments in the 
types of educational service ren- 
dered,”’ declared the U. S. Office 
of Education Wartime Commission 
in a statement of principles adopted 
January 28, 1942. 

The Commission does not feel 
that placing war service first means 
an end of educational progress. On 
the contrary, not only are most 
Ppeace-time objectives of education 
important in war time but “‘cer- 
tain education developments 
desirable in peace become in war 
absolutely essential.’’ ‘‘For exam- 
ple,’’ said the Commission, ‘‘every 
person on completing his educa- 
tion should be equipped to do some 
useful work.” 

War services to which education 
contributes include: (1) aiding in 


Comes First 


Educational Adjustments 


the functions of the armed forces 
and auxiliary services; (2) pro- 
duction of essential war materials; 
(3) maintenance of effective ‘ci- 
vilian health and morale; (4) 
working toward “‘solid and endur- 
ing peace and reconstruction.” 


Acceleration for High Schools 


Acceleration in high _ schools 
must be considered as a part of the 
effort of the schools to make full- 
time maximum use of their re- 
sources of staff and plant in the 
interests of the nation and in the 
interests of youth. The Commis- 
sion does not recommend accelera- 
tion for all high school students 
but individualized acceleration 
based on variable factors. 

The report considers: these two 
categories of purposes of accelera- 
tion: first, to enable students to 
go into defense jobs, defense train- 
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ing classes, non-defense jobs to re- 
place persons who have left for 
defense jobs, or into the armed 
forces; second, to enable students 
to enter college earlier. 


In the fitst category, the report 
states that, for all but those stu- 
dents planning to enlist, school of- 
ficials should undertake acceleration 
“after consultation with the unit 
of the U. S. Employment Service 
having local jurisdiction. . . This 
procedure will avoid adding young 
people to the out-of-school, unem- 
ployed group.’ Acceleration of 
students who plan to enlist should 
be based on parental consent and 
on physical fitness to meet mili- 
tary requirements. 


In the second category the report 
lists these reasons why students 
might reasonably be accelerated: 
(1) to enroll in ESMDT courses: 
(2) to begin preparation for pro- 
fessional training—medical, engi- 
neering, etc.; (3) to go as far as 
possible in college before reaching 
age for induction into armed serv- 
ices. School officials are advised 
to exercise objective judgment in 
determining whether or not stu- 
dents who apply for acceleration 
for these reasons have the qualifica- 
tions—mentally, physically, and 
otherwise—to fulfill these objec- 
tives. 


“Local conditions and _ specific 
war needs,”’ the Wartime Commis- 
sion concluded, must be the basis 
for determining whether or not 
acceleration will provide a ‘‘net 
gain in man power of both sexes 
for the war effort. . . These prin- 
ciples . . . prevent . . . recommen- 
dation of any (uniform) plan of 
acceleration for all secondary 
schools.”’ 


Federal Aid for Colleges 


The Wartime Commission passed 
resolutions asking Federal financial 
aid through the VU. S. Office of 
Education for: (1) “‘qualified and 
needy’’ students training in col- 
leges for necessary defense work; 
(2) higher education institutions 
offering accelerated training pro- 
grams in fields declared necessary 
for wartime services; (3) part- 
time employment in college—‘‘un- 
til it is clear that their services are 
needed elsewhere—’’ of students 
who for financial reasons could not 
otherwise continue their education. 
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How Rural Schools 
Can Aid National Defense 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
President, Department of Rural Education 


1. There are 57,000,000 people 
living in rural areas—33,000,000 
on farms and 24,000,000 in towns 
and villages. They must be guided 
now to deepen their patriotic love 
for the American way of living, 
united in our common defense pro- 
gram, and led to feel that the 
American freedoms are more 
precious than life itself under any 
other system of government, 
through given greater opportuni- 
ties for youth and adults actually 
to put into practice democracy in 
their schools and communities. 

2. There are 200,000 rural 
schools in the United States enroll- 
ing 13,000,000 rural children. 
These schools are guided by 465,- 
000 rural teachers. The immediate 
task of these schools is to cooperate 
with other agencies in our national 
defense program in adjusting rural 
education to the interests, experi- 
ences, and needs of these children 
in our present national crisis and 
its aftermath. 

3. According to the 1940 cen- 
sus there are 14,263,119 rural 
homes in the United States, aver- 
aging 4.0 persons to a home. These 
rural schools will have to help 
keep the home fires burning, to 
keep the schools and churches open 
to all the people and to help keep 
these homes happy, righteous, 
worthy of children, and capable of 
training them in good citizenship 
and in the American way of life. 

4. There are 6,096,789 farms 
in the United States, averaging 
174 acres per farm. These farms 
have been producing large sur- 
pluses, but these surpluses are 
rapidly being exhausted. These 
200,000 rural schools are especially 
obligated to these farms. They 
should aid and encourage maxi- 
mum production and, at the same 
time, cultivate and develop a sense 
of the dignity and worth of the 
rural community and of farming 
as a way of life in democratic liv- 
ing. They should cooperate fully 
and wholeheartedly with the gov- 
ernment and all federal agencies, 


the 3,475 farm demonstration 
agents, the 1,438 home demonstra- 
tion agents, the A.A.A., and other 
agencies in keeping these farms 
busy in producing wheat, corn, 
butter, and eggs, sugar, rice, fruit, 
and meat. The democracies are 
going to need all the food we can 
possibly produce before this war is 
over. Food, it is believed, will 
probably be one of the deciding 
factors of this war. 

5. We have 1,053 federally- 
aided training schools with invest- 
ment of one billion dollars. There 
are 7,000 teachers of these schools 
directing trade and industrial 
courses. Many of these schools are 
rural. It is the determined purpose 
of vocational education to render 
service to more than one million 
trained workers during 1941. To 
this end these schools are running 
day and night. There is no group 
of citizens more loyal to democracy 
than these 465,000 rural teachers. 

6. Our nation as a whole is 
56.5% urban and 43.5% rural, 
but our school population is 50% , 
rural and 50% urban. Out of the 
26,000,000 children enrolled in 
our elementary and secondary pub- 
lic schools, 13,000.000 of them 
are enrolled in our rural schools. 
During 1939 our total expenditure 
for schools was $2,659,000,000, 
yet only 37% of this total was 
spent for rural schools. This gave 
our rural schools only $734,000, - 
000. It is obvious to anyone that 
if this fund could be made adequate 
the rural schools could render a 
much greater service to our national 
defense program. 


7. There are 17,600 rural high 
schools in the United States at this 
time (October, 1941) enrolling 
2,200,000 boys and girls of the 
teen-age. This is 17% of the total 
enrollment in rural schools. The 
immediate task of these schools is 
to guide these young people into 
as broad culture as possible and to 
prepare them for some service es- 
sential to our national life. As 
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stated above, vocational education 
has pledged itself to render service 
to at least one million young peo- 
ple during 1941. 

8. According to the 1940 cen- 
sus, we have a labor force of 
53,000,000 workers. At the time 
the census was taken there were 
44,000,000 at work on some job. 
Many of these workers were un- 
skilled laborers. The big task of 
our high schools as well as our 
vocational schools, both rural and 
urban, is to change our unskilled 
labor into skilled labor. We need 
skilled mechanics of all kinds, ma- 
chine operators, electricians, lathe 
workers, welders and _ molders, 


foundry and machine shop work- 
ers, engineers of all kinds, radio 
operators, pilots, parachute makers, 
tool makers, and others. Yes, we 
need millions of such workers. The 
need is far greater than the supply. 
Our age is a machine age. Three- 
fourths of our workers will either 
make, operate, or repair machines. 
Our high schools and vocational 
schools will have to supply these 
skilled laborers. 

9. Since 1930 our youth popu- 
lation has increased from 22,000,- 
000 to 25,000,000. Half of these 
are in rural areas. [hese young 
people need basic scientific and eco- 
nomic knowledge. They need to 





know the world in which they 
live, the world of work, the world 
of literature and art if we expect 
them to function effectively in our 
present-day civilization. In addi- 
tion to these knowledges they need 
to develop skill in some trade or 
vocation in which they can make 
a living and in which they can 
Participate in the activities of our 
national defense program. 


10. Since the school is society's 
chief agency for meeting its own 
needs, the conditions indicated by 
the foregoing data present a defi- 
nite challenge to education, its 
goals and processes. 


Navy Calls On American Youth 
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Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


An important use of models is in recognition training. Here an instructor is explaining, with the aid of a model, 


important recognition features of a Navy PBY-5 patrol bomber. 


(Catalina.) Because of the large number of types 


which the students must be able to identify, some of which are shown on the silhouette charts, it is impossible to learn 


recognition by the use of pictures alone. 


Frank Knox has asked high 
school youth of America to 
participate in a vital part of the 
U.S. Navy’s training program by 
building 500,000 aircraft models 
10,000 models each of fifty dif- 
ferent types of fighting planes 
urgently needed for training per- 
sonnel in aircraft recognition and 
range estimation in gunnery prac- 
tice. These models likewise will 
be important in the training of 
vilians in aircraft recognition, an 
sential element in civilian defense. 
Through the U. S. Office of 
Education in the Federal Security 
\dministration 26,000 American 
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G Frank Knox of the Navy 


youth in the high schools through- 
out the country are being asked to 
build these model planes for the 
United Statés Navy. The Bureau 
of Aeronautics is preparing plans 
and specifications for the model 
planes and is furnishing them to 
the U. S. Office of Education, 
which administers the program 
with the cooperation of State De- 
partments of Education and thou- 
sands of local public and private 
high schools. The first sets of 
working drawings will be in the 
hands of cooperating schools by 
February 23, 1942. 

The models will be made on a 
precise scale of 1 to 7—-one inch 


on the model represents 6 feet on 
the actual airplane. ‘The same pro- 
portion holds true as to distance; a 
model seen at 35 feet is identical 
with the true airplane seen at just 
under half a mile. Studying the 
models through the standard ring 
sight used on aerial gun mounts 
becomes invaluable training for the 
cadet flyer, teaching him not only 
type and identification, but range. 
Only three-dimensional models can 
serve properly for all these func- 
tions. 

Qualified inspectors will review 
every model that is submitted. The 
planes must be perfect in every de- 
tail. To students completing stated 
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quantities of models which pass 
inspection, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the Office of Education 
will present certificates in recogni- 
tion of the importance of the work. 
Approved models will be sent to 
aviation units, ashore and afloat. 


The Navy calls on the Youth of 
America to do their part in this 
way to preserve their future way of 
life. This is one of the largest calls 
for national service ever made on 
American schools. 


The schools of the Nation will 
gladly accept the commission from 
the United States Navy said Com- 


AJOR Eliot V. Graves 
has been named State Di- 
rector for the national 
Physical Fitness Program being 
fostered by the Virginia Defense 
Council and promoted through the 
state-wide Defense organization. 
Major Graves is being lent by the 
State Board of Education for this 
war service but he will continue 
his work as State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education in 
the schools. Regional supervisors 
and local directors of the program 
are now being appointed. 
The purpose of the program is 
as follows: 

1. To develop among individu- 
als of all ages a desire for the 
well-being which comes with 
Physical Fitness; and to focus 
attention on the need for, and 
the importance of, Physical 
Fitness. 

2. Tostrengthen morale through 
the nation-wide program for 
the promotion of Physical 
Fitness. 

3. To enlist the support of or- 
ganized agencies and individ- 
ual volunteers for the carry- 
ing out of local, state and 
national programs contribut- 
ing to the improvement of 
Physical Fitness. 

4. To serve all age groups— 
children, youth and adults: 
and both sexes, white and 
colored. 

The general objective is to make 

the boys and girls and men and 
women of our nation physically 
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missioner Studebaker of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and he added: 


“While they are making model 
planes for the use of the Navy and 
the Army and Civilian defense forces 
American youth can learn valuable 
lessons. First, they can learn the 
value of precision. A model that 
does not conform to exact specifi- 
cations is useless. Second, students 
can learn the value of speed. This 
project must be pushed with the 
utmost celerity. Third, youth will 
learn about aircraft of all the major 
nations. ‘These values: precision, 
swiftness and intelligent airmind- 


Physical Fitness Program Under Way 


fit. Physical Fitness and good 
health are inter-related; conse- 
quently periodic medical examina- 
tions, health guidance, and health 
education are essential for all 
groups. Medical examinations are 
particularly desirable for those en- 
gaging in strenuous activity so that 
participation may be suited to the 
physical capacities of individuals, 
thus permitting these activities to 
be beneficial to health rather than 
detrimental. 

The Physical Fitness movement 
has no intention of duplicating in 
any fashion programs now being 
conducted by any agency. It is in- 
tended to implement, expand, and 
give impetus to constructive phy- 
sical fitness programs. 

Major Graves states that: 

‘Too much emphasis cannot be 
given to the fact that an enduring 
consciousness of the value of phy- 
sical fitness is obtained, for the 
most part, through the teachings 
and practices of the school pro- 
gram. During past years the 
amount of time given in the school 
curriculum to physical education 
has been inadequate in nearly all 
communities. The extension and 
improvement of the modern pro- 
gram of physical education is es- 
sential for national welfare and 
physical fitness. 

“If we are to remedy the present 
undesirable situation among chil- 
dren and youth and supplement the 
inadequacies of the present school 
and college organization, we must 
of necessity change our educational 


edness will be useful to young 
Americans throughout their lives 
no matter what careers they fol- 
low.”’ 

Virginia's quota is 8,000 planes. 
Work will be started on this im- 
mediately according to Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster who expressed 
the hope that Virginia would be 
among the first states to exceed the 
quota set. B. H. Van Oot, Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, also expressed enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the project, 
declaring it of great practical value 
as well as a patriotic service. 





viewpoint regarding the physical 
development of youth. We must 
have a program that will include 
sufficient scheduled time, adequate 
facilities, equipment and supplies 
and additional professionally 
trained instructors.” 


The following “‘Supts. Memo’’ 
has just been sent out by Dabney 
S. Lancaster, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction: 


“A national physical fitness 
movement conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government through the office 
of Civilian Defense is under way. 
The program will be promoted in 
our State through the Virginia De- 
fense Council. The general objec- 
tive is to make the boys and girls 
and men and women of our nation 
physically fit. ... 

“T sincerely hope you will en- 
courage your school personnel to 
take an active part in this physical 
fitness program and that your 
school board will offer school fa- 
cilities for activities so that the 
present physical education program 
may be extended to other commu- 
nity groups. The program must 
be broader than one of physical 
exercise alone as nutrition, sleep 
and rest are vital factors in restor- 
ing and maintaining physical vi- 
tality, strength and endurance.’ 

Major Graves asks that the 
teaching staffs give their com- 
munities the advantage of their 
training and experience as a very 
definite part of their contribution 
to the defense of our nation. ‘ 
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EDUCATION ENLISTS FOR VICTORY 





SCA Members Unite 
For Victory 


HE SCA of Marion High 
| School has initiated a Defense 
Savings Program through 
which all members are encouraged 
to save or do something in the in- 
terest of defense. As a means of 
getting the program started, mem- 
bers of the Advisory Group led 
discussions in the various home 
rooms concerning what pupils can 
do to help realize the ‘Victory 
Effort’. After this, a Defense 
Committee was appointed, whose 
job it was to help organize some 
systematic way of buying stamps 
and bonds and saving paper, etc. 
Various members of the SCA made 
a list of activities that could be car- 
ried on. These activities include: 
buying stamps and bonds, saving 
paper, collecting collapsible tin con- 
tainers, old rubber, attending school 
regularly, bringing books for the 
Victory Book Campaign, empha- 
sizing physical education, and tak- 
ing more interest in farm produc- 
tions. Certain pupils, of course, 
will not be able to buy a great 
number of stamps, but everyone is 
encouraged to engage in at least 
one activity to help meet the emer- 
gency. 
Paper is being collected and 
stored in one central place. 


One day a week is known as 
Savings Day. At a certain time 
each Wednesday the stamp booths 
are opened on each floor. These 
booths were designed and con- 
structed by the SCA Defense Com- 
mittee. The booths carry thrift 
slogans, such as “‘Money Is An In- 
strument of Civilization’, “It Is 
Smart to Be Thrifty’, and ‘‘Mil- 
lionaires of 1960’’. Two students 
are in charge of each booth and 
sell the stamps directly to the pu- 
pils. The pupils in charge are 
changed every two weeks in order 
to give opportunity to more pupils 
to have this experience. ‘These 
stamp offices are intended to teach 
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business procedure and thrift. The 
students fill out a slip and conduct 
their business along banking lines. 
The responsibility of checking the 
stamps, money, and balancing the 
books is invaluable as good learn- 
ing experience. The pupils in 
charge are not relieved of their re- 
sponsibility until they have cleared 
their books at the office. The first 
day that the stamp offices were 
opened $96.00 worth of stamps 
and bonds were sold. 


Suggestions for Our Victory 
Campaign 

1. Tanks and our mechanized 
warfare alone will not win the 
war, for we must live closer to God 
by having more faith, attending 
Sunday School and Church, read- 
ing our Bibles daily and being more 
prayerful at all times, making our 
prayers ones of thanksgiving rather 
than petitions, always. 

2. ‘““‘Nobly Save’’ the 
ing: 

Paper, and pasteboard boxes 

Bottles 

Tin cans 

Scrap iron 

Razor blades 


follow- 








VEA PUTS $8,000 IN 
DEFENSE BONDS 


The Virginia Education As- 
sociation has purchased $8,000 
worth of United States De- 
fense Savings Bonds, Series G. 
Four $1,000 Bonds were pur- 
chased for the Welfare Ac- 
count and four $1,000 Bonds 
for the Permanent Fund. This 
action was authorized by the 
Board of Trustees on January 
24 with the full approval of 
the Welfare Committee and 
the officers of the Association. 

The Bonds were purchased 
on January 29 and deposited 
for safekeeping in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. They are registered in 
the name of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Assoeiation for the Per- 
manent Fund and the Welfare 
Fund respectively. These 
Bonds will draw interest from 
January 1, 1942, at the rate of 
2 per cent, payable semi-an- 
nually. 








Tin foil 

Copper utensils 

Aluminum 

Old metal (toothpaste tubes) 
Old rags 

Old rubber 





Students buying Defense Savings Stamps from one of the booths 
at Marion High School 
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Wire coat hangers 

3. Keep healthy by caring for 
the eyes, ears, teeth, body and eat- 
ing three well-balanced meals daily. 
Get plenty of exercise, sleep, fresh 
air and rest. 

4. Keep informed by reading 
good literature of all kinds, listen- 
ing to good speakers and radio pro- 
grams. 

5. Study hard and make every 
day count, using our time wisely. 
Know our country’s history. 

6. Come to school every day 
and be on time. 

7. Contribute to the Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, and other helpful 
organizations. 

8. Take First Aid Course, and 
be able to save a life. 

9. Be “Safety Conscious’. Play 
safe always and avoid accidents in 
the home, on the highways, streets, 
and at school. 


10. Bring to our library good 
books for the Victory Book Cam- 
paign for the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 


11. Make a sacrifice by saving a 
part of our spending money (on 
shows, drinks, candy, cigarettes, 
chewing gum, and all luxuries) to 
serve Uncle Sam by buying defense 
stamps and bonds. 

12. Take better care of chick- 
ens and stock in order to produce 
more. 

13. Save tires and gas by not 
using our cars except when nec- 
essary. 

14. Economize in the use of 
sugar; learn to use less but use it 
to the best advantage in. providing 
for well-balanced meals. Learn to 
be thrifty. Avoid extravagant use 
of all commodities and materials. 

15. Be calm, cool, cheerful, 
brave, and, above all, intelligent. 
Avoid excessive unauthentic chat- 
ter about war rumors and condi- 
tions. A Silence Campaign is good. 
Do not spread rumors. 

16. Show our spirit of patriot- 
ism by respecting our flag and 
National Anthem. Be able to give 
the flag salute and stand when 
“The Star Spangled Banner’’ is 
played or sung. 


17. Learn “The American's 
Creed’’ by William Tyler Page, 
and make it our own sound philos- 
ophy of the American way of life. 


18. Show respect for author- 
ity by obeying parents, teachers, 
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state, and national laws, and mak- 
ing the “‘Golden Rule’ our daily 
guide. 


19. Develop the fourth ““R’’— 


Responsibility—by assuming a 
more serious attitude toward our 
duties at home, at school, and in 
the community. Do our jobs well 
and never give up a difficult under- 
taking. 

20. Give our time and talents 
by helping with the Red Cross, 
Scout work, and all other civic and 
national enterprises relating to ci- 
vilian defense. 

21. Sacrifice, Save and Serve! 
Let’s make this our motto. 

22. Do everything we can to 
keep up the morale of our men in 
service by sending to them mes- 
sages of cheer, boxes of food, good 
literature, victrola records, music, 
and other helpful things. 

23. Avoid hoarding of any 
kind, including sugar, coffee, dry 


goods, paper, other commodities 
and materials. Learn the lesson of 
sharing. 


24. Encourage faith in our 
President and all other national 
officials through our patience, tol- 
erance, understanding, cooperation, 
appreciation, and broad-minded- 
ness. 


25. Display good citizenship 
qualities such as loyalty, honesty, 
courtesy, kindness, common sense, 
courage, and fair play on all oc- 
casions. Let’s keep up our spirits 
and national morale by encourag- 


ing others, doing our bit willingly, 
and keep smiling, for a gloomy 
and unhappy nation could never 
win the war. 

26. Stimulate more interest in 
our physical education program in 
order to become physically fit by 
eager and enthusiastic participation 
in all phases of it. Support our 
games and develop healthy recrea- 
tion. 


27. Have a garden and produce 
something for defense. Plan to can 
vegetables and fruits this summer. 

28. Avoid making competition 
as our goal but whatever we do 
let it be our best for we are now 
bound together in economic-cultu- 
ral world-union. Let’s use our in- 
telligence and gain political unifi 
cation. 

29. Take daily pride in our 
appearance, speech, manners, and 
conduct, for our influence is far- 
reaching. 

30. Show respect and proper 
care for all public property. We 
should take pride in keeping our 
new high school building in excel- 
lent condition for we may not be 
able to replace such a building in 
the future. Let’s avoid marking 
and scratching, ink spots or any 
other things that deface property. 


31. Remember Pearl Harbor! 
It is a challenge to us to be pre- 
pared and ready to serve our coun- 


try at all times. Let’s be ‘““Minute 
Men”’. 





Pupils Active In Defense Work 


HE pupils in the Chatham 
school are doing quite a bit 
in the way of defense work. 
Most of the work in the high 
school is sponsored by the Stu- 
dents’ Cooperative Association, 
which takes in the entire student 
body, with official representatives 
from each home room. Jack 
Wickre, President of the SCA, has 
appointed a committee to visit the 
different home rooms at intervals 
and encourage the sale of defense 
stamps. Statistics compiled for the 
entire school show that about 
$3,500 has been invested in De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps by the 
homes represented in the school. 
Another committee of the SCA 
has been appointed to look after 


the collection of scrap iron and 
paper. [hese members visit the 
different home rooms and encour- 
age the students to bring their scrap 
material to the school to be turned 
over to the Boy Scouts. 

Two members of the student 
body are collecting stamps and 
turning these over to the American 
Red Cross. These stamps are pro- 
cessed and the dyes extracted. 

Quite a few students who are 
under sixteen years of age have reg- 
istered for various duties under ci- 
vilian defense. 

In the weekly assembly at the 
elementary school there is a report 
from each home room on the 
amount invested in defense stamps 
and bonds. This is creating some 
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rivalry and quite a bit of invest- 
ment. 

Appeals have been made through 
the school for membership in the 
American Red Cross and for con- 
tribution to the additional quota. 
The Junior Red Cross in the school 
collected old toys before Christmas 
and had them repaired. They also 
took in dolls and made clothes for 
them. Nine kits, consisting of va- 
rious useful articles were packed 
and sent away for soldiers. Five 
boxes were prepared for English 
children. 

The Home Economics classes in 
the school have done sewing for 
the Red Cross. 

The Girls’ Hi-Y organization 
takes up a collection at each 
monthly meeting and invests this 
amount in defense stamps. 


The large cork bulletin board in 
the high school building nearly al- 
ways has something about defense 
work on it. At the present time 
it has an 18x24-inch bulletin with 
quotations from President Roose- 
velt’s address to the nation on De- 
cember 9. All the students read 
the bulletin board. 


On Monday, January 26, the 
high school began offering two 
classes in First Aid work. These 
classes are being taught by Miss 
Chick, who qualified as a First Aid 
Instructor. A week or more of 
First Aid instruction will be of- 
fered to the students. These classes 
were started immediately after the 
mid-term examinations. Later this 
work may be extended to other 
classes. 





School Program Adapted 


to Wartime 


R. C. JENNINGS 
Supervising Principal, Waynesboro 


EACHERS and pupils of the 

Waynesboro High School feel 

that there are many implica- 
tions of the present world for 
schools. Any school that has ac- 
cepted the responsibility for meet- 
ing the needs of the people it serves 
must make adjustments to meet the 
present emergency facing our coun- 
try. This emergency offers an op- 
portunity for a school to take the 
initiative in modifying the organi- 
zation and content of its work. 
All modifications need not be done 
in addition to the regular work 
of the school but, because of the 
greater educational value, substi- 
tuted for some of the things now 
being done. The emergency also 
provides an opportunity for work- 
ing closely with many people and 
organizations in the community. 


Based on this philosophy the 
Waynesboro High School is under- 
taking the following things: 

I. We have set up a definite 
economy program. 

l. Paper 
a. Use both sides of paper 
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b. Use cheaper paper 
c. Use towels sparingly 
d. Collect waste paper 


2. Substitute instructional ma- 
terials discarded at home. 


3. Cut down laundry bills by 
laundering towels and gym 
suits at school or in the home. 

4. Food 
a. Feed domestic animals and 

birds 
b. No Coca-Colas sold at the 
school 

5. Text and reference books 
a. Cateful use 
b. Use book covers 


II. Furnish instruction in Na- 
tional Defense under the present 
school set up. 


1. Bring in as much math of the 
type requested by the govern- 
ment to our present science 
and math courses as possible. 

2. Handle practical math 
through core program and 
commercial department. 

3. Teach conservation and health 
in home economics classes, bi- 


ology, etc. 


4. Enlarge the present fire drill 
system to include drills for 
air raids, black-outs, etc. 

III. Revise the present activities 
program to include the following 
interest groups: 

Home nursing 

2. First aid 

3. Shorthand and typing 

4. Business English 
5 
6 
7 


— 
. 


Business math 
Sewing and knitting 
Grooming for girls; for boys. 
A few boys with the help of 
local barbers are cutting hair 
for poor children 

8. Math for shop work 

9. Advanced math 

10. Gymnastics 

11. Music—choral work for boys 
and girls 

12. Art 

13. Library and reading groups 

14. Band 

15. Dramatics 


16. Study 








“MEXICAN HARVEST” 
Lithograph by Marion Greenwood 


“Mexican Harvest,’ which ap- 
pears on our cover this month, is a 
lithograph by Marion Greenwood. 

At the age of 23, brilliant and 
beautiful Marion Greenwood was 
the first American woman to exe- 
cute a mural on commission for a 
foreign government! Mexico in- 
vited her to decorate its public 
buildings, its university, its hotels. 
The New York-bred girl found in 
the lush Mexican and Indian life 
a responsive chord that her paint- 
ings, murals and lithographs so 
warmly echo! Diego Rivera and 
Orozco were her mentors. Mexi- 
co’s former president Lazaro Car- 
denas publicly lauded Miss Green- 
wood’s artistic contribution to his 
country upon her completion of 
frescoes in the University of San 
Nicolas Hidalgo. Born with in- 
herited artistic talent, she aban- 
doned the usual schooling when 
very young to learn to paint in 
New York and Paris. Returning, 
she won scholarships, exhibitions, 
applause of the art world and the 
public. Her murals in America in- 
clude several on housing in Federal 
and City Government housing 
projects. 
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Schools Report Defense Savings Procedures 


Mary Washington College Holds Victory Program 


ss 


The Student Government Association of Mary Washington College 
sponsors Defense Savings Stamp Program 


HE Student Government As- 
sociation of Mary Washing- 
ton College has assumed 
sponsorship of the Victory Bond 
and Stamp Program for the dura- 
tion of the War. The colorfully 
uniformed band opened the sale 
with “‘Any Bonds Today?’’ and 
more than 600 stamps were sold 
the first day. An attractively deco- 
rated booth will be open every day 
at the entrance of the College 
Shoppe in Chandler Hall. WFVA, 
the Fredericksburg radio station, 
reports daily the total sale of 
stamps and bonds at the College. 


The students state their own 
reasons for buying bonds: to win 
the war, to win peace, safe invest- 
ment, an easy way to save syste- 


matically, and a way of building 
a reserve available to them for their 
future needs. Every student at 
Mary Washington College was 
presented, at a general assembly 
meeting held recently, with a 
stamp book for saving dime or 
quarterstamps. Reportsshow many 
more quarter sales than dime sales. 

Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean of 
Mary Washington College, is State 
chairman for the Defense Savings 
Educational Committee. 

Officers of the student Govern- 
ment Association are: 

Ruth Seay, Norfolk, president; 
Marie Seay, Norfolk, vice-presi- 
dent; Jane Calhoun, Charlottes- 
ville, secretary; Virginia Urbin, 
Richmond, treasurer. 


Charlottesville Inaugurates Program 


To inaugurate the Defense Sav- 
ings Program for Schools in Char- 
lottesville a meeting of leaders was 
held at McGuffey School on Tues- 
day, December 30. At this meet- 
ing it was announced that three 
speakers had been selected to speak 
at the schools on the Defense Sav- 
ings Program early in January. 

Superintendent of Schools James 
G. Johnson prepared for this meet- 
ing a statement of principles from 
which the following extracts are 
taken: 

1. Saving and conservation 
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should be a continuous process and 
not something for a special occa- 
sion or for a brief time. Conserva- 
tion in its broader aspects will teach 
individuals how to save or con- 
serve all of the resources that to- 
gether make up what we call our 
country. . . 

Children should be made to real- 
ize that what we call our coun- 
try, our local, state and national 
life is composed of a number of 
essential elements such as soil and 
water, plant and animal life, local, 
state and national charters or con- 


stitutions and the laws enacted by 
representative bodies, the home life 
of the people, the moral and spir- 
itual ideals of those under the pro- 
tection of our flag which is the 
symbol of all our aspirations. 

2. Children, teachers and citi- 
zens should be made to realize that 
the purchase of savings stamps and 
defense savings bonds will aid in 
the protection of our freedom, that 
is, will maintain patriotism as a 
spiritual asset. 

3. The home of the child should 
be the unit of action, the schools 
cannot and should not serve as 
bankers to care for the savings of 
the children. This duty must be 
shared by the parents and by the 
children in each individual 
home... . 

4. There should be no competi- 
tion of one child with another, one 
school room with another or one 
school building with another. . . . 

5. Renewed efforts must be put 
forth to aid the children to under- 
stand that the saving of money is 
only a small part of the entire 
scheme of saving and conservation. 

6. Posters and other data should 
be distributed by the schools so 
that children, teachers and parents 
may know where and how to ob- 
tain stamps and bonds. 


Prince William Raised 
$18,000 


The Defense Savings Program is 
in full swing in Prince William 
County. Stamp booklets have been 
provided for all children desiring 
them, and full explanation has 
been given as to how the money 
is to be used for Defense and of the 
value of the Bonds as an invest- 
ment. The schools in the county 
have vied with one another in their 
efforts to advance the program. 
One school has chosen a theme of 
thrift; another used the America’s 
School of the Air program on de- 
fense; still another is carrying on 
a contest between the elementary 
grades and the high school. 

The compiled reports from all 
the schools in the county both 
white and colored show that the 
schools have sold $1,741.15 in 
Stamps and $16,187.50 in Defense 
Bonds up to January 17. 
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Smyth County Schools 
Organize 

The Committee for the sale of 
Defense Stamps in Smyth County 
schools, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Hugh Rhyne, met and outlined 
its program early in January. In 
order to give each teacher a thor- 
ough understanding of the program 
and to avoid the necessity of extra 
meetings, each of the study and 
discussion groups agreed to turn its 
January meeting into a Defense 
meeting. The Defense Savings Pro- 
gram was thoroughly explained 
and discussed in the following 
meetings: Sugar Grove, Friday, 
January 16, at 3:45; Chilhowie, 
Monday, January 19, at 4:00; 
Saltville, Tuesday, January 20, at 
3:30; Rich Valley, Wednesday, 
January 21, at 7:30; Marion, 
Wednesday, January 21, at 7:30; 
Atkins, Thursday, January 22, at 
7:30. 

Saltville, Rich Valley, and Sugar 
Grove were among the first schools 
to set up a Defense Stamp Sale 
Plan. 

Smyth County has also adopted 
a pay roll allotment plan through 
which teachers may purchase De- 
fense Savings Bonds. For the con- 
venience of teachers, it is proposed 
that, for those who request it, any 
multiple of $3.75 will be withheld 
from each of the January, February, 
March, April, and May warrants, 
totaling $18.75, $37.50, or $75 
by the close of school, depending 
on whether one, two, or four units 
are subscribed for. Then, along 
with the May warrant, a $25, $50, 
or $100 Bond will be delivered to 
the teacher, registered in accordance 
with the directions given. 


Kiwanis Club Aids Drive 


To stimulate the Defense Sav- 
ings Program in the Fredericksburg 
public schools, the local Kiwanis 
Club presented each child in the 
schools with a ten-cent stamp book 
and one stamp. The program was 
inaugurated at a school assembly, 
participated in by Dr. Edward 
Alvey, State Chairman of the Vir- 
ginia Education Committee for 
Defense Savings; E. Carlton Car- 
penter, President of the Kiwanis 
Club; and Guy H. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Schools. The princi- 
pal address for the occasion was 
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made by W. B. F. Cole, Common- 
wealth Attorney, and past Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club. 

A member of the Kiwanis Club 
was assigned to visit each home- 
room to explain the program and 
to distribute the books to home- 
room representatives. Students of 
Mary Washington College assisted 
in preparing the stamp albums for 
distribution. 


Negro Schools Active 

The Negro schools of York and 
Warwick Counties responded 
quickly and effectively to the ap- 
peal for every individual to share 
in the Defense Program by buying 
defense stamps. December 18 
marked the beginning of a drive 
that is growing in intensity as 
teachers and pupils realize that 
their purchases form an integral 
part of the vast amounts needed to 
meet the national emergency. 

A stamp day is held every week 
in every school. Parents are urged 
to use the school as a center for 
purchasing their own share of 
stamps. The school time thus used 
provides numerous and worth- 
while learning situations. Records 
are kept, charts are made, free ma- 
terials furnish reading matter, 
money is counted, change is made, 
units of work on thrift and citi- 





zenship are assembled, and many 
other purposeful activities are en- 
gaged in. 

The stamp program is simply 
one example of the many things 
that our schools are doing to make 
all of the people conscious of their 
share of responsibility during these 
times. 


Alexandria Off To 
Good Start 


Sales of Defense Savings Stamps 
in the ten schools of Alexandria 
amounted to $1,751.70 in the ten- 
day period from January 12 to 
January 22. The teachers in Alex- 
andria schools were also offered the 
privilege of making pay roll allot- 
ments for the purchase of Bonds. 


Student Senate Sell Stamps 


The Student Senate of Suffolk 
High School has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for sponsoring the sale 
of Defense Stamps and Bonds in 
the school. The program, which 
started about the middle of Janu- 
ary, will be carried on largely 
through the homerooms. 

A Committee named by the Sen- 
ate will continue to direct the pro- 
gram and keep in touch with de- 
velopments. Emphasis will be 


placed on thrift education. 


bl 


Fredericksburg High School Opens Defense Drive 














Shown in the picture—left to right, R. Bruce Neill, Secretary and Co- 
ordinator of Diversified Occupations of the local high school; Guy H. Brown, 
Kiwanian and Superintendent of Schools; Roger Clarke, past President and 
Chairman of the local Defense Stamps and Bonds Committee; E. Carlton 
Carpenter, President of the local club; W. B. F. Cole, past President and 
Commonwealth Attorney, who made the principal address; Dr. Edward Alvey, 
Dean of Mary Washington College and State Chairman of the Educational 
Committee on Defense Stamps and Bonds. 
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HEN Macy’s, the world’s 
WA iirees store, selected as its 

slogan “‘‘It’s smart to be 
thrifty’, it popularized an ancient 
truth which has been ignored of 
late to a startling degree. For a 
department store which sells only 
for cash and which has inaugu- 
rated the savings bank plan for 
customers, the slogan is particu- 
larly appropriate. The words “It’s 
smart to be thrifty’’ should appeal 
to any customer because of the dual 
meaning of the one word smart. 
Smart may mean wise, intelligent, 
or it may mean stylish and chic. 
Take either meaning you like, and 
you will soon find that you must 
accept both meanings as insepara- 
ble. In fact, when a customer sees 
this slogan over and over, on 
boxes, paper bags, posters, and 
billboards, he begins to have a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction, for he is 
now convinced that the intelligent, 
stylish person is thrifty or that 
the thrifty person is both intelli- 
gent and stylish. In any case, 
Macy’s store has educated its 140,- 
000 customers to associate the 
modern virtues of style and intel- 
ligence with the old virtue of 
thrift. 

Although this slogan was prob- 
ably created by a very clever sales 
promotion manager, it is one which 
could well be selected as the very 
core of the proposed ‘‘Thrift Guid- 
ance Program’”’ in the schools of 
America. There is danger that the 
citizens of 1952, now the students 
of 1942, may be unprepared for 
the steady and consistent savings 
which must be practiced if Amer- 
ica is to be ready to do its share 
in building a new world order out 
of the mess that now exists. 


Waste and Extravagance 


In our typing classes we require 
students to use only one side of the 
paper and to type without erasures 
or corrections. What is the result? 
As soon as a student makes one 
tiny error, he tears out the page 
and starts a new one. A glance at 
the overflowing wastebasket tells 
you what became of that paper. 
Shouldn't this student be taught to 
save such excellent paper for prac- 
tice sheets in other classes? Now 
we hear: ‘‘Paper is scarce; save for 
defense’, but shouldn’t we have 
taught our students ‘‘It’s smart 
to be thrifty’’ even before the Hit- 
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It’s Smart 
To Be 
Thrifty 


NANCY LARRICK 


Winchester 


ler tyranny and the Japanese 
frenzy threatened the world? 

This is only one detailed exam- 
ple of the insidious habits we have 
allowed to develop in our students. 
Look at the Lost and Found De- 
partment for a moment. Books, 
pencils, fountain pens, three pairs 
of glasses, a wrist watch, over- 
coats, mittens, galoshes, and um- 
brellas—all unclaimed by students 
who have almost no idea of the 
value of these articles. They find 
it easier to buy a new fountain 
pen than to look up the old one. 

Or come to school on a rainy 
day. It is advisable to walk be- 
cause there is such a long line of 
cars letting out fragile Juniors at 
the very door of the school, that 
you may not see the whole parade. 
Most of these children of 1942 
are physically fit and well equipped 
with overshoes and umbrellas. 
They played football in the rain 
yesterday afternoon and were none 
the worse for it, but this morn- 
ing Mother with her hair still in 
curlers must drive Johnnie six 
blocks to school because it is rain- 
ing. Now she is mourning the 
rationing of gasoline and tires, lit- 
tle realizing that her able-bodied 
son should be walking to school, 
rain or shine, as a matter of thrift, 
intelligent thrift. 

Will you follow me to the lunch 
room now? This cafeteria was 
originated to provide a more bal- 
anced diet to the growing young- 
sters who should be getting milk, 
vegetables, and hot foods. But 
let’s notice some of the trays. 
Sandwiches, cakes, pies, ice cream, 
and candy lead the sales, because 
they are more easily handled in 
their packages and can be taken 
from the lunch room. Buying a 
lunch of this type is more expen- 
sive but certainly no more nutri- 


tious than the old lunch packed in 
a paper bag at home. But stu- 
dents have never been taught to 
think of buying lunch in the light 
of thrift or nutritive value. 

In every classroom the same 
thing is true to a certain extent. 
When a student did not hand in 
work the other day because “‘I did 
not have a fountain pen’’, he 
seemed amazed at the suggestion 
of using an old-fashioned stick pen 
and bottle of ink which were avail- 
able there in the classroom. One 
teacher whose classroom was 
turned over to another apologized 
for leaving eighty partly used five- 
cent notebooks in the bookcase. 
“I meant to put those in the trash 
basket,’’ she explained. Each book 
contained just four pages of writ- 
ing and nearly eighty pages of per- 
fectly good, unused paper. The 
new teacher salvaged those pages, 
trimmed them neatly, and has used 
them for practice work for nearly 
four school sessions since then. But 
her students were amazed at such 
a procedure, for they had never 
heard that “It’s smart to be 
thrifty’’. 

After school when money is be- 
ing handled, the whole phenome- 
non is equally apparent. As an 
example, we might observe a boy 
on a school trip who had been al- 
lotted a certain sum of money for 
food. ‘I’m absolutely stuffed, but 
I have a dime left so I guess I'll 
have to take some ice cream. | 
gotta spend it.’’ It never occurred 
to that groaning sixteen-year-old 
that the dime might be saved for 
more useful and enjoyable expend- 
iture later on. He had it; he had 
to spend it quickly. 

In other things not involving 
the expenditure of money the same 
lack of thrift is appalling. One 
girl knit herself a sweater and then 
took it to a seamstress to be sewed 
up and to the dry cleaner to be 
blocked, thereby adding unneces- 
sarily to the cost of the sweater. 
Today few girls make their own 
clothes, for they have not been 
taught that handmade dresses may 
be just as stylish, cheaper, and far 
more durable than those in the 
store. ‘They think it is smart to 
buy ready-made, without consid- 
ering it is first smart to be thrifty. 
Now that sewing materials are be- 
coming more scarce, we may learn 
to pick up pins, save basting 
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threads, salvage buttons, snaps, and 
zippers from worn-out garments. 


Saving Things Important 

Now in the face of a crisis we 
are urging the defense savings pro- 
gram which involves the saving of 
money by means of the purchase 
of stamps and bonds. This is a 
wonderful program, and we should 
devote our wholehearted effort to 
its successful promotion. But we 
cannot succeed in teaching our 
great lesson of thrift if we con- 
fine our program to the saving of 
money only. It must be the sav- 
ing of things as well. Susie must 
learn to take care of her mittens 
and fountain pen so that she may 
have a dime or quarter for defense 
stamps. Her older sister must be 
willing to struggle to make a dress 
for two dollars and a half rather 


than buy a ready-made one for the 
same price because her home-made 
one will last longer. Johnnie must 
be willing to walk to school on 
rainy days as well as sunny days 
so that the family gasoline bill 
may be reduced and the family sav- 
ings account may be increased. 

In many cases we have shielded 
students from the grim cost of 
everyday life to an amazing degree. 
Some day try your students with 
a few facts about the cost of pub- 
lic schools. Let them see what it 
costs to run their school every day. 
Let them see what it costs per pupil 
per day. Ask them if they have 
really made the most of such an ex- 
penditure; in other words, have 
they been worth such an outlay? 
It doubtless will be a bit startling 
to them. Show them what hap- 
pens to the school budget if they 





are absent too much. Show them, 
if necessary, what happens to a 
teacher’s salary when she is absent 
without excuse, or absent for ill- 
ness for that matter. Your stu- 
dents may be better prepared to 
face this whole problem of the 
value of money and things and the 
need for thrift if they know more 
of the facts. 

Only through such a program of 
information, education, and sound 
economy can young Americans in- 
telligently cooperate in the current 
Defense Savings Program. It is 
not enough to instill them with 
a patriotic desire to help their own 
country. That is important, vitally 
important. But in the long view, 
it is more important to them in- 
dividually and to them as a na- 
tion to learn that “‘It’s smart to be 
thrifty’’. 


Democratic Procedure in the Classroom 


MRS. REEFA HOOVER McGUFFIN 


E have been hearing much 

W about Democracy in our 
schools. Do we wonder at 

the meaning of the term? Shall 
we together study the underlying 
philosophy, the trends and the im- 
plications of this policy for the 
schools of Virginia? We must be- 
gin with the atmosphere of our 
classrooms. We must create a dem- 
ocratic feeling, a feeling of broth- 
erhood, a feeling of mutual under- 
standing and good fellowship if 


we want our children to learn to * 


live democratically. 

We must provide vital, living 
experiences with the discovery of 
actual problems and the solving of 
them. We want our children to 
have the deep realization that they 
are living dynamically and pur- 
posefully today, not just going 
through a period of preparation 
for future life. 


School a Miniature Society 


The school must be set up as 
a miniature society with definite 
aims and objectives, with experi- 
ences in living and growing. In 
a true democracy, people live, 
work, and play harmoniously. 
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They live and let live. In such a 
society no person does as he pleases, 
he is governed by certain rules and 
principles set up by those who 
have come along the same way. 
There is definite respect for the 
opinions of others and the govern- 
ing carries out the will of the ma- 
jority. 

We want children to know that 
democracy is a way of living use- 
fully and purposefully. Then, it 
is our duty as teachers to guide 
and direct them in such a way that 
they will develop ideals which will 
help solve their problems of social 
living. Much maladjustment is the 
result of wrong leadership, mis- 
placed emphasis, or lack of initia- 
tive, maybe a combination of the 
three. Such a way of life seeks to 
show the child the relation of his 
school work or experiences to his 
everyday living and to his social 
behavior. We learn what we live 
—then if we live in an atmosphere 
of friendly understanding we learn 
to live in a democratic way. 

Under this system, the child 
pursues his own interests. He de- 
velops new interests, new under- 
standings, richer experiences, and 


finds within himself possibilities 
of which he was unconscious. He 
becomes self-reliant and observant 
of life about him. Such living ex- 
periences show the child the neces- 
sity of modifying his conduct, and 
under this guidance in living, he 
adjusts himself to his environment, 
setting up for himself a changed 
pattern of behavior. He learns to 
think things through: to select 
what is worth-while to him; to 
discard what he doesn’t need. He 
coordinates his thinking with his 
acting. He learns that liberty is 
not just an ideal to be used for 
such formalities as saluting the 
flag, but that liberty has some re- 
strictions based on consideration 
for others. 


Tolerance, the Heart of 
Democracy 

Democracy, then, is a way of 
life which allows for the full ex- 
pression of one’s deepest convic- 
tions. It embodies ideals of free- 
dom and equality for all and the 
recognition of the worth of every 
man to his fellows. Each indi- 
vidual has a worth-while contri- 
bution to make. This is the basis 
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of our faith in the ideals set up 
by the Master Teacher who taught 
by the Sea of Galilee. The heart 
of democracy is tolerance and hand 
in hand with tolerance is sympa- 
thy and understanding. Children 
must learn a way of life. The 
democratic school leads them natu- 
rally into such a way or life. 

Such a school recognizes indi- 
vidual differences, special interests 
and aptitudes and provides fer 
them a safe, wholesome outlet. 
Every child experiences a feeling of 
accomplishment because every child 
is provided with some experience 
in which he can succeed. We learn 
by making mistakes. In the solv- 
ing of his problems the child learns 
by making mistakes, finding what 
is wrong, then trying again. Each 
child in this type of school com- 
petes only against himself and his 
own record, not against another 
child with different aptitudes and 
abilities. 

Our school atmosphere is cre- 
ated for the purpose of helping 
children Jive learning not learn 
living. The materials of the demo- 
cratic school are drawn from sur- 
rounding environment, things the 
child knows something about and 
experiences each day. The prob- 
lems of the democratic school are 
those of everyday living. Each 
child meets his problem, recognizes 
it and sets about solving it in his 
own way. The kindly influence 
and guidance of his teacher is the 
anchor to which he clings. She is 
understanding and sympathetic, 
she is always there when the going 
is rough. She gently eases the child 
toward the fulfillment of his am- 
bitions. Children growing up 
under such influence will be free 
and natural. They will enjoy a 
more abundant life. Living will 
be meaningful and happy. 


A pleasing definition of Democ- 
racy is that it is a willingness to 
accept obligations and to serve even 
at the expense of one’s personal 
pleasure—America. It creates a 
spirit of appreciation of the efforts 
of all, a comradeship and unity not 
secured in any other way. There 
is a deep underlying loyalty of 
purpose. To achieve such a demo- 
cratic atmosphere for our students 
we must rise above ourselves, above 
petty tyranny and jealousy. We 
must change our thinking and our 
acting. 
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Questions for Teachers 


Here are some questions that we 
as teachers must face if we wish to 
follow this way of life: Are we 
ourselves really devoted to demo- 
cratic ideals, do we think deeply 
and care sincerely about our jobs, 
or do they simply mean a way of 
earning a living? Are we so 
weighed down with responsibility 
for details that we lose sight of 
our opportunity to lead the chil- 
dren to fuller living? Do we ac- 
tually practice democratic living 
and thinking? Do we guide or do 
we dominate and dictate? Do we 
plan with and for our children or 
is our planning biased by what we 
think we should teach them and 
what they will need? 

Are we free and impartial in 
our dealings not only with chil- 
dren but with our fellows? Do 
our children feel confidence in us 
and feel our confidence in them? 
Are we ourselves examples of the 
wholesomeness and happiness to be 
found in the Democratic way of 
life? Are we really useful? Would 
we be missed from our classroom 
or could another easily take our 
place? Are we alert professionally? 
Do we practice what we preach or 
practice what we were taught? Do 
we know and understand this type 
of education? 


Each of us must answer these 
questions before our program can 
be effective. Let’s look into several 
schoolrooms. In the first we find 
the old pattern of teacher author- 
ity which is virtual dictatorship. 
Such a system leads to the enslave- 
ment of a pupil. He must do what 
he is told, when he is told and 
exactly as he is told, for no other 
reason that “‘teacher said so.’’ He 
must conform to a pattern. He is 
expected to learn certain subject 
matter at certain grade levels. If 
he doesn't he is branded a failure 
and regardless of ability or phy- 
sical development is kept back un- 
til he masters the subject matter 
set up at that point. All children 
in such a set-up are expected to 
reach the same standard of achieve- 
ment. Do you see the listless dull 
expressions on their faces as you 
look down the long rows, each 
child with his history book open 
at a certain page? No spark of in- 
terest seems to be there. History is 
dead and might as well be buried. 





There are many who hold to this 
philosophy because that is how 
most of us were taught and we 
have not learned any better way. 


Now we're learning a better 
way. Let’s look into another room. 
What in the world is going on? 
There is a bustle of activity. 
Groups are seated about in ani- 
mated discussion. Several children 
are looking for books in the li- 
brary. The teacher is going quietly 
from one group to another, giving 
a word of encouragement here, 
making a suggestion there, restrain- 
ing the exuberance of another 
group. The faces of the children 
glow, they are happy, life is worth 
living. This good will and co- 
operation was prefaced by a gen- 
eral discussion of problems, the 
different groups deciding on some 
problem to work on, then careful 
planning by pupils and teacher to- 
gether. Ihe experiences in school 
are related to experiences out of 
school. Their enthusiasm and in- 
terest is contagious. I find myself 
wanting to “‘eavesdrip”’ a little as 
Carolyn Lee says in “Virginia.” 
There seems to be such a complete 
understanding that I want to find 
out what is back of it. The chil- 
dren seem so sure of their parents’ 
cooperation that even they must 
understand what is going on. The 
parents are in on this planning too. 


We, Too, Can Change 


This teacher was the same kind 
we have been. She has changed her 
thinking and her classroom pro- 
cedure shows it. We, too, can 
change. It is fun! Both children 
and teacher meet each day with a 
new happiness. The feeling of 
achievement and self-confidence is 
evident. This group really gets 
things done. Such work gives joy 
to one’s hopes and ambitions. It 
allows for freedom of expression 
and does away with coercion. Both 
teacher and pupils seem happier, 
healthier mentally, and life be- 
comes really an adventure. 


Have I made the picture too 
beautiful? It can work, it is work- 
ing within my own classroom with 
thirty-one boys and girls varying 
in ages from 11 through 16 and 
in abilities—well—there is even 
more variation. I find fewer dis- 
ciplinary problems. We are plan- 
ning and working together. 
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Even The Least of These 


A Radio Play for presentation over the air or through public address 


systems by elementary school children 


Scene: Typical Fifth Grade 
Schoolroom. The teacher is clos- 
ing the history lesson for the day. 

Teacher: All right, children. 
You seem to know quite a lot 
about George Washington. Now 
do you know the name of a gen- 
eral who's serving our country to- 
day? How about you, Johnny? 


Johnny: General Mac . . . Mac 

. MacArnold. 

Billy: Oh, no! Let me an- 
swer...! 


Teacher: All right, Billy. Who? 

Billy: General MacArthur. 

Teacher: That's right, Billy. 
Very good. You should all know 
about him. Why, some day he 
may be considered one of our coun- 
try's great generals. As our history 
lesson tomorrow, we're going to 
study a current problem—-what 
we ourselves can do for national 
defense. 

(Bell rings. There is a clamor. 
Teacher claps hands. ) 

Teacher: Children, quiet! All 
right, you may get your wraps. 
First row into the cloakroom, then 
on out to the playground for re- 
cess. Second row . . . Fades. 

Music up for 30 seconds. 

Billy (teasing Johnny): Yah! 
Yah! Johnny didn’t know Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s name! And I 
thought your Father was in the 
Army! 

Johnny: He is. I just couldn’t 
think of it for a minute. 

Billy: You didn’t know it! 

Johnny: I did so! I guess my 
Daddy told me! 

Billy: O. K. 

Julia: Throw it to me, Billy. 

Billy: Oh, all right. Catch. 

Julia: Johnny’s Daddy is doing 
more for National Defense than 
yours, Billy. 

Billy: He is not. My Daddy’s 
on the Draft Board. And my 
Mother works in Washington. 

Johnny: Yeah, but your Dad- 
dy doesn’t get to wear a uniform 
and carry a gun that really shoots. 
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Billy: Well, maybe not. Your 
Daddy doesn’t do anything, Julia. 

Julia: Oh, yes he does. He 
works at the plant where they 
make shoes for the soldiers. 

Johnny: How do you know 
they're for the soldiers? 

Julia: ’Cause my Daddy said he 
couldn’t have bought our new fur- 
niture and hired our maid if the 
plant hadn’t started making shoes 
for the soldiers to tramp the soles 
off. 

Billy: AW. .... 

Julia: That’s just what he said! 

Billy: Well, we bought a new 
car just before they said we 
couldn't have any more, and 
Mama’s making just /ots of money, 
and I get double allowance! I go 
to the show three times a week 
now. 

Johnny: So do I. Daddy makes 
scads being a Captain. He told me 
so! I buy a soda about every day, 
too. 

Julia: Well, I don’t see why 
Mary can’t go to a show with me 
once in a while! She hasn’t gone 
to a picture show with me for ever 
so long. And she never gets any 
new clothes any more... 

Billy: That's ‘cause her Daddy 
isn’t making much money. 

Julia: How do you know he 
isn't Billy? 

Billy: Well, he still works at 
the dairy—same as ever. 

Johnny: Yeah. If he was patri- 
otic he’d quit and be a soldier. 

Billy: Or be on the Draft Board 
like my... 

(Sound: A gitl sobs.) 

Julia: Why, Mary, where were 
you? I didn’t see you... 

Mary: Well, I heard you! And 
I think you're all mean! Mean! 
(Sobbing. ) 

Billy: Aw, gee, Mary... 

Mary: I do! I can’t help it if 
Daddy still works in the dairy and 
I haven't got money to spend... 
Fade. 

Music up for 30 seconds. 


Mother: ‘There, dear, please 
don't cry. 

Mary: They were talking all 
about us, Mother! (Sobbing.) 

Mother: But what could they 
have said? 

Mary: They said my clothes 
were old—and I was poor... Oh, 
Mother! 

Mother: Mary, do they have 


everything they want? 
Mary: Yes. Everything! ... 
And Billy even gets to buy his 


* lunch every day. 


Mother: Isn't the lunch I fix for 
you all right, Mary? 

Mary: It tastes fine, but they 
all buy sodas and candy. 

Mother: I’m sure what I fix for 
you will be more healthful, dear. 

Mary: But it’s just that I don’t 
spend money—lI can’t go to the 
show but just once in a while. 

Mother: Darling, we're trying 
to save just now. Perhaps later, 
after this war is over. (Sound of 
door opening.) Oh, here comes 


Daddy. Maybe be can explain to 
you. 
Daddy: Hello, Martha. Ah 


here, Mary—why, what's wrong? 
Mother: Henry, it .. . it’s just 
that some of the children at school 
have been teasing her about not 
spending money and her clothes. 
Daddy: Who's been talking? 


Mary: Billy and Julia... and 
Johnny! 

Daddy: Why, those ill-man- 
nered kids! What did they say? 


Looks like their folks could tend 
to them better than that. Well, 
what did they say? 

Mary: They didn’t mean for 
me to hear, but they were playing 
ball at recess, and I was watching 
them and I just heard them. 

Daddy: Starting their gossip at 
an early age. 

Mary: They talked about you, 
Daddy. 

Daddy: 
say? 

Mary: That you weren't doing 


Eh? What did you 
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anything for the war, and were 
just keeping your same old job, 
and were... 

Daddy: Oh, they did? Well, I 
wonder how they think they'd get 
their milk every day of the world 
if I—and the others at the dairy— 
quit our jobs and started making 
bullets or something. They had no 
right to say a thing like that, Mary. 
No right at all. 

Mary: But they did say it, 
Daddy. And they said that we 
must not have any money, ‘cause 
Mother dropped out of bridge club. 

Mother: I told you why I did 
that, Mary. I’m giving my time 
to Red Cross—and the bridge club 
dues, too. 

Daddy: Mary, I'll tell you 
something. Come over here by me. 
That’s it. You're young, but I'll 
try to explain. You see, our coun- 
try is at war. Wages have gone up. 

Mary: Then, why don’t you 
make more money, Daddy? 

Daddy: I do, dear. A great deal 
more. 

Mary: Then I don’t see why | 
can’t spend it like Julia and Billy. 

Daddy: I'm going to tell you 
why. I'm lending all the money 
I can possibly spare to the govern- 
ment. 

Mary: To the government? 

Daddy: Yes. I’m buying bonds. 
I give the government so much 
money now because they need 
every cent they can get right now. 
Then ten years from now they'll 
give it all back to me and a lot 
more too. 

Mary: And is that why I can't 
have all my allowance any more? 

Daddy: Yes, Mary. That's it. 
Let me show you what I did with 
the fifty cents kept from your al- 
lowance this week. Martha, where 
is that stamp book? 

Mother: It’s in the desk. I'll 


get it. Here it is! (Fade out and 
in. ) 

Daddy: Yes, that’s it. Here, 
Mary. Look. See all the places for 
you to paste little stamps? 

Mary: And look! 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 stamps in it! 
But what are they for, Daddy? 

Daddy: Well, it’s this way. We 
buy one from the government 
whenever we can afford it. 


Mary: Out of my allowance, 
Daddy? 
Daddy: (Laughs) Yes, that’s 


it. And then when you have this 
book all filled, you take it and 
turn it in and get one of those 
bonds I was telling you about. 


Mary: And it would be mine, 
Daddy? 
Daddy: Yes, all yours. And 


wouldn't you rather have that than 
go to so many movies, and spend 
money on junk? 

Mary: I guess so. I'll tell all 
those other old kids that I don’t 
care—I’m helping the government, 
am I not, Daddy? 

Mother: You certainly are. But 
don’t talk about the other children, 
Mary, even if they aren’t saving. 
Maybe they just don’t know about 
it, or how very important it is. 

Daddy: Yes. Just let them 
spend their money on foolishness. 

Mary: Yes, let them. I really 
don’t care—much! 

Mother: Well, come on and 
help me set the table. Let’s have 
some supper. I made some very 
good cookies. Fade. 

Music up for 30 seconds. 

Teacher: You see, children, the 
country needs the help of everyone 
when it is at war. I know that 
your parents are doing what they 
can, but I wonder if you yourselves 
are doing anything. 

Julia: But what can we do? 

Billy: Id join the army if I 


was old enough. 

Johnny: Me too! 

Teacher: (Laughs) I know 
you can’t join the army, but there 
is something you can do, and this 
is it. You can buy defense stamps. 
The government wants all that 
you can possibly save to be put into 
defense stamps—every little bit 





counts! 

Billy: I don’t have enough 
money. 

Teacher: Yes, Billy. You do 
have. You waste it, as do several 


others of you. Now, I'd like to see 
just how many of you went to the 
show, say twice last week. Raise 
your hands. Ummm... Tommy, 
Billy, Johnny, Julia, Nancy, and 
almost all of you! Now I want 
to know how many of you have 
been buying defense stamps. 

Mary: (Triumphantly) I have! 

Teacher: Why, that’s splendid, 
Mary! I didn’t know that you had 
been. 

Mary: Daddy buys bonds, too! 

Teacher: And that is just as 
important as going into the army, 
or being on the draft board. 

Billy: I guess I'll stop 
spending so much . . . and I’m 
going to make Mother and Daddy 
buy some bonds. 

Julia: Me too. I’m going to 
save like you, Mary. 

Johnny: Guess I won't go to 
the show this afternoon after all. 

Teacher: (Laughs) You need 
some recreation, children. But I’m 
glad you realize that saving is 
helping America, and America is a 
country really worth helping. We 
have a few minutes before the bell. 
Would you like to stand and sing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’’? 

Children: (Together ad lb) 
Yes, “Sure would”’, etc. 

Children sing ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.”’ 


Manufacturers Defend Education 


An encouraging sign of the times 
is the growing appreciation of busi- 
ness men of the work of the 
schools. Latest and most striking 
evidence of this trend are the reso- 
lutions recently adopted by the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Following a conference on No- 
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vember 11 between the NEA Com- 
mission on the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education and the 
NAM Committee on Educational 
Cooperation, the NAM at its con- 
vention in New York City on De- 
cember 5 unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions: 


School Budgets 
WHEREAS, the essence of a sys- 


tem of popular selfgovernment is 
the ability of the electorate to deal 
intelligently with the public issues 
submitted to it for decision, and to 
select those who are to represent it 
in public affairs with wisdom and 
(Continued on Page 232) 
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NE of the principal means 
through which a general in- 


terest in speech can be 
aroused, and one of the principal 
means of teaching speech itself, is 
the production of plays. Dramatics 
is no cure-all for the speech ills 
of the nation; no one maintains 
that it is. Yet it can be demon- 
strated that, used intelligently and 
given adequate public notice and 
support, dramatics can be one very 
effective means of directing atten- 
tion toward the problems of speech 
education. In all too few cases, 
however, does this training in 
speech figure prominently in dis- 
cussions regarding dramatics; too 
often, as we all know, dramatics 
means almost anything but intel- 
ligent and intensive voice work. 
The mere learning of lines with- 
out critical direction has little to 
do with speech education; it sim- 
ply gives a student an opportunity 
for extended practice in his own 
peculiar errors in speech. Nor, of 
course, do staging, lighting, or cos- 
tuming, all vital elements of play 
production, perform any real func- 
tion in speech training, though 
they inevitably figure prominently 
in all publicity attached to dra- 
matics. Why not a little public 
emphasis on speech training, cer- 
tainly of more enduring value to 
the average student than the 
knowledge of how to build a piece 
of scenery? 

I have mentioned that the mere 
doing of a play is itself no guar- 
antee of effective speech training. 
Two vital factors must be ac- 
counted for, and these will lead 
toward certain objectives which I 
shall propose for work in dra- 
matics. 


Trained Directors Needed 


First, and most important, be- 
fore any speech work can be done 
in dramatics, the play director him- 
self must know something about 
speech. This is so self-evident that 
the point would have no impor- 
tance at all were it not for the fact 
that, self-evident or not, it is ig- 
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Speech and Dramatics 


JACK R. BROWN 
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nored by far too many school ad- 
ministrators. One of the discour- 
aging aspects in the study of pres- 
ent-day play production is the 
widespread belief that anybody 
can direct a play. In this connec- 
tion I would like to cite a recent 
survey comparing the place of dra- 
matics and of music in the schools 
of the nation.! Teachers of dra- 
matics were found to have, on the 
whole, more extensive training 
than teachers of music, but with 
this very important difference: the 
teachers of music were found to be 
trained in music; the teachers of 
dramatics were found to be trained 
in any and every subject under the 
sun. This is statistical evidence 
for what everyone already knows: 
that it is not uncommon in high 
schools for play production to be 
saddled on to whichever teacher 
seems least likely to resist. I am 
not forgetting, of course, that there 
are indeed a great many high school 
teachers well trained in speech and 
dramatics, but the number is small 
in proportion to the total number 
of teachers forced to direct plays. 
The fault is by no means the teach- 
ers; as a matter of fact, there may 
be no fault at all, but there is cer- 
tainly an unfortunate situation 
which needs to be brought to light 
as frequently as possible. 

No one would expect an un- 
trained person to direct a glee club 
or an orchestra; it is well recog- 
nized that great harm might be 
done to the singers or the musi- 
cians. Why, then, can it not be 
equally as well recognized that no 
untrained person can direct a play, 
that in a dozen ways, of which 
speech is certainly one, great harm 
can be done to the actors? Yet year 
after year, with little or no pro- 
test from specialists in speech and 
dramatics, high school administra- 
tors continue to close their eyes and 
pick a name out of a hat, auto- 
matically designating the unfortu- 
nate victim a “‘play director.” 

The importance of dramatics as 





1. Ernest Bavely, “Comparative Status of 
Music and Dramatics in the High School,” 
The High School Thespian, May, 1941, pp. 6-8. 


an element in speech education and 
the consequent increased necessity 
for dramatic directors to be special- 
ists in speech is emphasized when 
one realizes the steady decline in 
“elocution”’ and ‘‘oratory.’’ Pub- 
lic speaking still flourishes, of 
course, but with modern special- 
ists it is public speaking, not only 
for the platform but for the par- 
lor. In other words, conversational 
speech is coming more and more 
to be recognized as of paramount 
importance—and it is here, of 
course, that dramatics makes its 
most vital contribution. Plays are 
conversation, the informal speech 
of life, exactly that type of speech 
which is of the greatest value to 
the average individual and which 
in the past was most neglected. 
More than this, because dramatic 
dialogue is not only conversational 
speech but is also speech to an 
audience, it thus combines the ele- 
ments of training in intimate speech 
and in public address. The actor's 
speech demands clarity and effec- 
tiveness, persaps even beyond that 
required of the speech of the lec- 
turer, because the actor’s lines must 
hold the attention of an audience 
in spite of scenery, costuming, and 
action. The speech of a platform 
lecturer has attention because it is 
the only source of interest; the 
speech of an actor, unless his lines 
are effectively pronounced, may 
forfeit attention to the lines of 
others, or to the action of the play. 


Play Must be Worth Doing 


The second factor necessary be- 
fore ‘‘doing a play’’ becomes a val- 
uable contribution to speech edu- 
cation is that the play itself must 
be worth doing. Literary quality 
as a factor in play selection is, 
judging from the average play ac- 
tually presented by high schools, 
the least of anybody’s worries, but 
without reasonably worth while 
and effective material with which 
to work, how can a director of 
dramatics contribute to speech 
training? Basically, we may sup- 
pose, this second problem grows 
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directly from the first: given a play 
director who is a specialist in speech 
and in dramatics, plays of quality 
will quite logically follow. Yet 
there is at least one additional 
point to be considered, and this is 
that, largely because of finances, 
many well-educated and well- 
meaning directors are not permitted 
to produce the plays of their choice. 
The absurd system of looking 
upon play production as a goose 
laying golden eggs must be vigor- 
ously attacked. Treating play pro- 
duction as though anyone could, 
over night, become a specialist in 
it is bad enough; taking for non- 
dramatic uses the money which 
play production brings in is worse. 
No one, I suspect, will ever know 
the variety of items purchased by 
schools in this country by money 
made through dramatics, and per- 
haps it is just as well—few would 
believe the list if they could see it. 
How many girls’ basketball teams 
have been equipped, how many 
bands outfitted and sent on trips, 
how many stoves purchased for 
departments of home economics— 
and all, again, with scarcely a word 
of protest from the specialists in 
speech and dramatics? 

To make use, again, of the re- 


cent survey in regard to music and 
dramatics, we find once more con- 
firmation of what everyone might 
expect: that the quality of music 
used in schools is far superior to 
the quality of dramatic material. 
The works of Mozart, Sibelius, 
Schubert, Bach, Beethoven, and 
other geniuses of the musical world 
are the common stock of high 
school bands and orchestras, while 
the average dramatic group prides 
itself on Aunt Minnie from Min- 
nesota, Spooky Tavern and Nora 
Nobody. A recent tempest in a 
teapot was aroused in our own 
state when the unfortunate truth 
was revealed that the average high 
school presents on its stage material 
it would not consider seriously in 
the classroom, but no one was 
found to deny the charge. Aside 
from a simple lack of knowledge 
in regard to play quality, the fac- 
tor of price is surely at the bot- 
tom of much unfortunate play se- 
lection, and until dramatic groups 
are permitted to function for them- 
selves we can scarcely expect a real 
opportunity for speech training in 
the drama. 


Recording Machine Helpful 
To pursue this matter of fi- 
nances a bit further, why can we 


not draw attention to the material 
needs of a speech teacher, and per- 
mit the dramatic goose to lay at 
least an occasional egg for herself? 
As modern speech techniques be- 
come more widely known, schools 
are recognizing the possibilities for 
speech work to be found in a good 
recording machine. Many schools 
are, fortunately, already equipping 
themselves with this very efficient 
tool. But to buy a satisfactory in- 
strument costs from three hundred 
to one thousand dollars, and rec- 
ords, too, are an item of expense. 
What more worthy project for 
dramatics than to purchase or to 
aid in purchasing a recording ma- 
chine so that the speech progress 
of the entire school could be stead- 
ily checked? For small high 
schools, why not a co-operative 
plan, with two or three nearby 
schools sharing the expense of the 
machine and sharing its use? There 
are, similarly, many other legiti- 
mate speech uses to which any ex- 
cess dramatic funds might be ap- 
plied, if only the teachers of speech 


would emphasize the importance 
of dramatics in their work, and if, 
in their turn, the teachers of dra- 
matics would insist on being teach- 
ers of speech. 


Manufacturers Defend Education 


sound judgment, and 

WHEREAS, the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers consistently 
has believed that this requires a 
system of public education which 
will enable the citizen of our re- 
public to receive the education 
which will enable him to make his 
maximum contribution to society 
and which society can afford to 
provide, and 

WHEREAS, the increasing devo- 
tion of public funds to national 
defense purposes will and should 
require governmental economy in 
other directions and may presage 
inadequate consideration of our ed- 
ucational needs and financial re- 
quirements, 

Be It Resolved, that the admin- 
istration and conduct of public ed- 
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ucation is an essential public serv- 
ice; that its reasonable financial 
support constitutes a necessary 
claim upon our American society 
to which other public services of 
lesser value should be subordinated. 


Cooperation With NEA 


WHEREAS, there has been a 
widespread controversy in the press 
and elsewhere concerning the loy- 
alty of teachers to American tra- 
ditions, and 

WHEREAS, the resolutions en- 
acted by the National Education 
Association on June 30, 1941, 
have confirmed the long-standing 
belief of industry in the true Amer- 
icanism of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of American teachers and 
have indicated that destructive in- 


tent can be attributed only to a 
relatively small minority, and 


WHEREAS, the recent publica- 
tions of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association suggest the de- 
sirability of closer mutual under- 
standing between educators and 
other groups which ultimately 
must decide the nation’s educa- 
tional policies, therefore 


Be It Resolved, that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers welcomes the expressed desire 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation for a more adequate exchange 
of viewpoint between industry and 
education, and recommends to its 
members that every channel of con- 
structive cooperation be utilized. 
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Book Week at Radford High School 


What Was Done In the Library 
DISPLAYS— 


I. Large bulletin board had 
Book Week poster ‘‘For- 
ward With Books.”’ 

II. Smaller bulletin board car- 
ried daily bulletins about 
books and Book Week. (1) 
newspaper clipping about 
purpose of Book Week. (2) 
poem about books. (3) 
mounted picture. (4) book 
quiz. (5) streamer on 
books. 

III. Display case in lobby of 
school had book exhibit. 
Theme: ““The Printed Page 
Gives You the World’’. The 
exhibit was divided into 
three divisions: books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers. 
Book jackets, newspaper 
clippings, and magazine cov- 
ers were used. Each item 
was displayed in such a way 
as to show the development 
of world history by means 
of reading materials. 


ASSEMBLY— 


A school assembly was held at 
the end of the week at which 
time the Library Club spon- 
sored a Book Week program. 
The subject of the program was 
“The Book That Has Influ- 
enced My Life the Most’’. 
Prominent citizens of the com- 
munity were asked to partici- 
pate on this program. We suc- 
ceeded in securing an attorney, 
a preacher, a college professor, 
and an authority on story-tell- 
ing and children’s literature. 
Each one gave a five-minute talk 
on the book which he consid- 
ered the most influential in his 
life. 


NEWSPAPER— 


A Book Week newspaper was 
mimeographed and distributed 
to the student body. 

A news article will appear in the 
next issue of the school paper. 


What Was Done In the 
Classrooms 


8TH GRADE CORE: (4 sections) 
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Librarian 


_ 


. Display on bulletin board. 
2. Student gave talk on origin 
and purpose of Book Week. 

3. Play given by students, 
“Books in the Woods” (In 
Wilson Bulletin, October, 
1935). 

4. Drawing class in cartooning 
using Book Week ideas. A 
display of cartoons made on 
bulletin board. 

5. Made Book Week booklet in- 
cluding original poems, es- 
says, stories on books and 
reading. 

6. Original play written and 
produced by students. 

7. Free reading periods. 


9TH GRADE CORE: (4 sections) 


1. Display of books and book 
jackets on Conservation of 
Resources (Center of interest 
for this grade). This was cor- 
related with the problem 
which they are studying at 
the present time. 

2. ‘“‘Information Please’’ pro- 
gram on books presented by 
students. 

3. Free reading periods follow- 
ing discussion by teacher and 
pupils on how and what to 
read. 


10TH GRADE CORE: (3 sections) 


1. Display—World map placed 
in center of bulletin board. 
Around the map there were 
book jackets representing 
stories about all countries in 
the world. The book jackets, 
by means of colored strings, 
were connected with the place 
on the map with which they 


were concerned. Theme: 
“The World Is Yours in 
Books’’. 


2. “Professor Quiz’ program on 


authors and books given by 


pupils. 
3. Free reading periods. 


11TH GRADE CORE: (2 sections) 


1. Display—Entire room was 
turned into a book exhibit. 
Each section of the black- 
board was devoted to a sepa- 
rate subject of literature, such 


5. 


as: history, science, biogra- 
phy, etc. On the board was 
written a caption on its par- 
ticular field of literature. Be- 
neath the board were dis- 
played books on this topic. 
Most attractive color schem- 
ing was used. 


. A book unit was taught 
throughout the entire week, 
emphasizing development of 
the book, development of li- 
brary service, appreciation for 
good reading materials, se- 
lecting of proper reading ma- 
terials. 

Browsing and free reading pe- 
riods in library. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES— 


l. 


A group of books by foreign 
authors was displayed in 
classroom. A unit of work, 
based on foreign authors was 
integrated into the foreign 
language lessons. 


. Book quotations in colored 
chalk were written on the 
board. ‘These were translated 
into the language which the 
class was studying. 
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“This glue tastes better than candy.” 
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The Teacher's Income Tax Return 


KARL H. BERNS 


Assistant Secretary for Field Service, Ohio Education Association 


Who Shall File? 

The liability of a citizen or 
resident of the United States 
to file a return is dependent 
upon his status as a married or 
single person, and the amount of 
his gross income. Therefore, every 
citizen or resident of the United 
States will be required to file a re- 
turn for the taxable year 1941 if 
his gross income in 1941, regard- 
less of the amount of his net in- 
come, equals or exceeds the amount 
specified below for his particular 
status. A return must be filed even 
though, by reason of allowable de- 
ductions from gross income and of 
allowable credits against net in- 
come, it develops that no tax is 
due. 

Under the provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, the follow- 
ing individuals shall each make 
under oath a return stating the 
items of his gross income, deduc- 
tions, and credits. 

(a) Every individual, who is 
single or who is married but not 
living with husband or wife, hav- 
ing a gross income for the taxable 
year of $750 or over. 

(b) Married individuals living 
together, having a combined gross 
income of $1,500 or more. 

Items included and excluded in 
gross income, deductions allowa- 
ble, credits, and exemptions remain 
the same as in previous years. 


What Is Gross Income? 

Gross income is the sum of in- 
comes from all sources received 
during the calendar year 1941. It 
may include the following items: 

(a) The entire salary earned by 
the taxpayer, including the four 
per cent salary reduction for the 
Retirement System. If the teacher 
earns extra money it must be in- 
cluded as gross income. 

(b) Dividends from any secu- 
rity investments (except those on 
tax exempt holdings.) Interest on 
bank, building and loan deposits, 
mortgages, corporation stocks and 
bonds. 

(c) Rent from any property 
whose title is held by the taxpayer. 
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This article is reprinted from 
the Ohio Schools, for January, 
1942, because of the help it 
brings to teachers in a duty most 
of them must discharge on or 
before March 15. 





Deductions may be made from 
these rents for taxes paid, repairs 
and upkeep, and depreciation. The 
result may be a negative amount. 

(d) A part of an annuity pen- 
sion is taxable. This applies to a 
teacher’s retirement as well as 
others. The general rule is to list 
as gross income three per cent of 
the total cost of the annuity. How- 
ever, after the total cost or pre- 
mium deposit has been recovered, 
the total amount received in each 
year is taxable income. If an en- 
dowment is paid in a lump sum, 
only the difference between the 
amount paid in less dividends and 
the amount received will be tax- 
able. 


What Items Are Excluded? 


Certain incomes need not be 
listed in the income tax returns. 
These are: 

(a) Payments made to a bene- 
ficiary from a life insurance policy. 

(b) Payments received from 
health or accident insurance re- 
ceived as compensation. Claims al- 
lowed by the Industrial Commis- 
sion for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 

(c) Dividends on life insurance 
policies that are not paid up. These 
are regarded as deductions from 
premiums. 


What Deductions Are 
Allowable? 


The following items may be 
subtracted from the gross income: 

(a) Monies paid in taxes as 
listed below. 

1. Taxes paid on real estate. 
(Note: The title to the property 
must be held by the taxpayer.) 

2. The state tax on gasoline 
computed at five cents per gal- 
lon in Virginia. 


3. Automobile license tax, 
safety deposit box tax, personal 
property tax, state intangible 
tax, telegraph and telephone tax. 
(b) All interest paid on money 

borrowed. (Exceptions: money 
borrowed for the purchase of tax 
exempt securities: no finance 
charges on installment purchases. ) 

(c) All contributions made to 
religious, charitable, educational, 
or scientific organizations but not 
more than 15 per cent of the net 
income. (Only contributions to 
organizations are deductible. ) 

(d) Losses incurred in connec- 
tion with a transaction entered into 
for profit, or arising from fire, 
storm, automobile accident, or 
theft. Losses covered by insurance 
are not deductible. 


(e) Bad debts owing the tax- 
payer and ascertained to be worth- 
less and written off during the tax- 
able year are deductible. If such 
debts are collected later they must 
be reported as income. (Any de- 
ductions for bad debts must be 
substantiated. Losses on loans to 
relatives are not allowable.) 


(f) Dues in professional organ- 
izations (National Education As- 
sociation and Virginia Education 
Association are examples); sub- 
scriptions to professional maga- 
zines and expenses to attend con- 
ventions of such organizations; ex- 
pense of writing books for profit. 
The following are not deductible: 
commuters fares, expense of at- 
tending summer schools, cost of 
professional books, life insurance 
premiums. 


(g) Certain automobile ex- 
penses. If a personally owned au- 
tomobile is used in the perform- 
ance of professional duties, and 
such use is required by the contract 
of employment, the proportionate 
expense of its operation and de- 
preciation may be an allowable de- 
duction. Visiting teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendents might 
come under this classification. A 
25 per cent depreciation per year 
may be charged for a car less than 
four years old and used solely for 
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business purposes. (Note above 
that license fees are regarded as 
taxes and are deductible.) The ex- 
pense and depreciation of an auto- 
mobile used in going to or return- 
ing from school are not deductible. 

(h) Certain amounts for depre- 
ciation are deductible. Deprecia- 
tion of property owned by the tax- 
payer but leased or rented to a ten- 
ant may be subtracted. Deprecia- 
tion on a personal residence will 
not be allowed. If the residence is 
owned by the teacher and a part is 
rented, a prorated portion of the 
depreciation may be allowed. A 
teacher may also include a depreci- 
ation item on a professional library 
or equipment. 


What Exemptions Are 
Allowable? 

The items listed above are legal 
deductions from the gross income. 
The remainder is the net income. 
The following are several exemp- 
tions allowed from the net income: 

(a) If the taxpayer is single the 
exemption is $750. If the tax- 
payer is married and lives with the 
other spouse the exemption is 
$1,500. (Note: The 1940 law 
provided for $800 and $2,000 
exemptions.) Many teachers sup- 
port and maintain in their own 
homes one or more persons who 
are closely linked to them by 
blood, marriage, or adoption. Such 
teachers, if proof is submitted that 
they are the chief support and ex- 
ercise family control, may be re- 
garded as the head of a family and 
may receive the $1,500 exemption 
even if unmarried. 

(b) In addition to the personal 
exemption a deduction of $400 
for each person who is actually a 
dependent and receives more than 
half of his support from the tax- 
payer is allowable. The dependent 
must be under 18 years of age or 
incapable of self-support because 
he is physically or mentally de- 
fective. This includes invalids and 
aged. Such person need not be a 
relative and need not be living in 
the same home. 

However, a single taxpayer can- 
not claim a personal exemption of 
$1,500 as the head of a family, 
and also make a deduction of $400 
if there is only one dependent. If 
such a single taxpayer maintains a 
home as a head of a family, and 
has two dependents, a personal ex- 
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emption of $1,500 and a deduc- 
tion of $400 for one dependent 
are allowable. 

(c) Earned income credit. If 
the net income is not more than 
$3,000, the earned income credit 
is 10 per cent of the net income. 
If the net income is more than 
$3,000, either 10 per cent of the 
earned net income or 10 per cent 
of the net income, whichever is 
smaller but not less than $300, 
is deducted. 


How Is the Tax Calculated? 

The income tax is now made up 
of two separate items. 

(a) The normal tax is com- 
puted as in former years. 

1. From the gross income 
subtract the legal deductions. 
Result is net income. 

2. From net income subtract 
personal exemptions and credit 
for dependents (if any). The 
result is the surtax net income. 

3. From this surtax net in- 
come subtract the earned income 
credit. Result is normal tax net 
income. 


EXAMPLE I 
Income: 
Salary $1,600 and 
Income $400 for teaching 


in evening school .. . $2,000.00 
Deductions: 

Interest, taxes, dues, 

contributions, etc. 400.00 
Net income... $1,600.00 
Personal exemption 

(single person) 750.00 

Surtax net income $ 850.00 
Earned income credit 160.00 
Normal tax net income $ 690.00 
Normal tax 4%. 27.60 
Surtax 6% of $850 51.00 
Total income tax $ 78.60 

EXAMPLE II 

Income: 

Salary ere A 

Income from rents 500. . $3,600.00 
Deductions: ” 


Interest, taxes, dues, losses, 
depreciation on property 
leased to tenant, contribu- 


tions, etc. 700.00 


Net income. : $2,900.00 
Personal exemption 

‘married person) . $1,500 
Credit for dependent 400 1,900.00 


$1,000.00 


Surtax net income 

Earned income credit 290.00 
Normal tax net income $ 710.00 
Normal tax at 4% 28.40 
Surtax (6% of $1,000) 60.00 
Total Income Tax $ 88.40 


4. Take 4 per cent of the nor- 
mal tax net income. The result 
is the normal tax. 

(b) Surtax—take 6 per cent of 
the surtax net income (gross in- 
come, less deduction, less personal 
exemption, less credit for depend- 
ents, if any) if your surtax net 
income is not more than $2,000. 
The result is the surtax. If the 
surtax net income is over $2,000 
but not over $4,000, the surtax 
shall be $120 plus 9 per cent of 
the excess over $2,000. If the sur- 
tax net income is over $4,000 but 
not over $6,000, the surtax shall 
be $300 plus 13 per cent of the 
excess over $4,000. Surtax rates 
increase on each $2,000. 

(c) Add the normal tax and 
surtax. The result is the total tax. 


How—When—Where? 

A simplified return, Form 
1040A, has been provided and 
may be used if gross income is not 
more than $3,000 and if such in- 
come consists wholly of salaries, 
wages, other compensation for per- 
sonal services, dividends, interest, 
rent, annuities, or royalties. How- 
ever, Form 1040 may be used if 
desired. Form 1040 must be used 
for gross income of more than 
$3,000 from salaries, wages, in- 
terest, dividends, rents, royalties, 
and annuities; or, if any part of 
the income is derived from sources 
other than salaries, wages, interest, 
dividends, rents, royalties, or an- 
nuities, Form 1040 should be 
used regardless of the amount of 
the income. While returns must 
be filed on or before March 15, 
1942, with the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the district in 
which the taxpayer resides, it is 
urged that they be filed as soon as 
possible after January 1. 

Individuals who filed federal in- 
come tax returns for the year 1940 
will receive appropriate blank re- 
turn forms from the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. If an individual 
is in doubt as to his liability for 
the filing of a return and if his 
employer has no blank return 
forms available, a request should 
be made of the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue for the district in 
which the individual resides, or of 
any deputy collector stationed in 
the vicinity, for the appropriate 
1941 individual income tax return 
blank and the printed instructions. 
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Guidance Study Conference 


Develops Procedures 


MarGarRET Lane, Dean of Girls, 


and 


Louis M. WHeary, Director of Instruction 


George Wythe Junior High School, Hampton 


HAT is believed to be the 
first laboratory course on 
guidance is being carried on 


at the George Wythe Junior High 
School, Hampton, Virginia, under 
the direction of Dr. Armacost, De- 
partment of Education, College of 
William and Mary. He is being 
assisted by Royal Embree, Jr., Di- 
rector of Counseling, and Dr. Inga 
Olla Helseth, College of William 
and Mary, and by others as plans 
develop indicating other needs. 
These directors are being assisted 
by the Wythe Guidance Commit- 
tee which is serving as a Planning 
Committee in*suggesting problems 
in the school to serve as a basis for 
group work and discussion. The 


Guidance Committee is composed 
of: Alfred Forrest, principal; Ber- 
tha L. Carr, Head of Science De- 
partment; Margaret Lane, Dean of 
Girls; Louis G. Plummer, Dean of 
Boys and Physical Director, and 
Louis M. Wheary, Jr., Director of 
Instruction. 

The conference meets monthly 
for a period of five hours. The 
schedule being followed is: Group 
work, 4 to 6 P. M.; supper sociali- 
zation, 6 to 7 P. M.; group re- 
ports and evaluations, 7 to 8 P. M., 
and discussion led by Director or 
Staff, 8 to 9 P. M. 

To date, the conference is di- 
vided into the following commit- 
tees for group work: 








to read properly. 


ning 


READING. 


LAW BASIC READERS. 





221 Fourth Avenue, 


WHY SO MUCH REMEDIAL READING? 
The demands for remedial reading 


material have never been so urgent as they are to- 
day. From large schools and small schools, from the 
first grade through high school, teachers are asking 
for something to help the reading cripples 
thousands of boys and girls who have not learned 
By all means they should be 
helped; but the permanent solution of this problem 
lies in proper reading instruction from the begin- 
a series of basic readers that is developed to 
PREVENT THE NECESSITY FOR REMEDIAL 

If you are interested in forestalling reading hazards 


and preventing reading weaknesses, write for information 
that shows how this is accomplished through the LAID 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


t 4 


the 





New York 











1. Group guidance activities 
which include the study of clubs, 
assemblies, home rooms, group 
guidance programs, and group vo- 
cational program. 


2. Articulation of elementary, 
junior high, and senior high 
schools. 

3. Appraisal of student charac- 
teristics and study of adolescent 
personality. 

4. Incentives and motives. 

5. Counseling. 

This is not just another exten- 
sion lecture course. It is a confer- 
ence based on the workshop plan 
and is unique in that practical 
school work, problems in guidance, 
and personal problems of teachers, 
relative to their school work, are 
being studied, analyzed and solved 
to meet the demands and needs 
which arise in our daily procedures 
of guidance. The primary aim of 
the conference is to find practical 
applications emerging from the 
teachers’ everyday experience in 
which these experiences can be 
studied, analyzed, and evaluated. 

The initial conference's enroll- 
ment totaled forty-one teachers 
from elementary, junior and senior 
high schools. 


Homeroom Record Developed 

Much has been written and said 
about case histories or student his- 
tories in a guidance program, but 
comparatively little material can be 
found on home room records, or 
home room forms. In the George 
Wythe Guidance Conference, the 
counseling group has developed a 
practical and workable home room 
record sheet that should prove a 
valuable instrument in a guidance 
program. 

Each home room teacher should 
have a set of records concerning his 
home room students that is avail- 
able to him at all times. Of course, 
in a central place in all schools stu- 
dent histories can be made avail- 
able to every teacher, but during 
the average school day there arise 
many occasions when it is difficult 
to go to the case history. Hence, 
a record kept by the home room 
teacher seems to be practical and 
valuable. 

The Wythe plan is to place the 
home room record in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. This 
means, for example, that a seventh 
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swe ys 


er 


grade student at the end of a year’s 
work will have two home room 
records, 7A and 7B. As this sev- 


enth grade student proceeds 
through his junior high school 
program, he will have at the com- 


pletion of the ninth grade six sepa- 
rate home room records. This may 
seem to be too many records or too 
much material for filing purposes, 
but the counseling group of the 
Wythe Conference feels that it is 
a practical program for the Wythe 
School. 

The question may be in some 
readers minds—Wouldn’t one 
home room record be sufficient? 
There are many changes in the life 
of a junior high student. Each 


term brings a new interest, a differ- 
ent attitude, a family problem, a} 
personal problem, or other devel- | 
opment which needs to be recorded | 
as it occurs because through this 
recording the new home room|) 
teacher has a starting point for an 
analysis of the individual. 

The subject teacher records each | 
conference with a pupil on a Con-| 
ference Note blank and sends it to| 
the home room teacher to record | 
the date, purpose, and result of the | 
interview.. A subject teacher not | 
familiar with an individual's rec- | 
ord can secure the record from the | 
home room teacher to become bet- | 
ter acquainted with the ee 
development. 


READ ABOUT THIS 
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HOME ROOM RECORD 
Home room grade Home room teacher 


I. General Information: 


1. Name : Age 

2. Address Ride bus? Distance 

3. Parents’ Name Both living? Occupation 

4. Parents’ Address Phone 

5. No. brothers sisters (Student, oldest? Youngest? ) | 
6. Any part-time work? Type? Hours worked? 


™N 


Physical Defects? 

8. Home Status (after visitation, eaten notes hitow, 
tions) : 

a. Parents divorced or married again? 


b. Do both parents work? 


also answering form ques- 


Hours? 


c. Discipline and standard of the home environment? 


d. Church membership? 


I] Scholastic Record: Group I. 
9. English Science Home Ec. 
Math Latin Art 
Social St French Drama 
Phys. Ed Shop Band 


Attended Schools? 

11. Subjects or grades failed 

12. Best liked subjects 

13. Least liked subjects 

14. Class work: 
skills, dispatch, thoroughness, neatness, etc. ) 


10. Previously 


15. No absent?! Times tardy 
Ill. Activities: 


16. Club membership in school 


times 


17. Club membership out of school 
18. Athletics 

19. Home room initiative 

20. Offices student holds 


21. Does student assume responsibilities? 


2. Participation in assemblies, programs, etc 


23. Emotional makeup: 
(Note attitudes, 


at dances, etc. ) 


[V. General Observations: 
participation in activities, 


Conferences: (Use back of sheet for conferences held wi 


ans; times student has been disciplined or advised by teachers; 


pal. Any data given by teachers, any 


record, should be recorded by date of occurrence, 
Remember your opinion is not nearly so valuable 
dent's growth and progress. 


based on term's work.) 


(If there isn't enough room to write answers to above 


of this sheet and put the number of the question.) 


for FEBRUARY, 1942 


(note especially student’s assets and Liabilities ie 


Meeting dates 
Meeting dates 


manner, aptitude in school 


purpose or reason, 


At end of term giv 


Q. 
Club 


Glee 


work habits, 
Reasons 


out of school 


th student, parents, guardi 


Visits to princi 


information pertaining to student's 


and results 
as FACTS concerning stu 
e an evaluation of student 


questions, please use back 





P.U. has long been famous for lib- 

* eral protection against the finan- 
cial hazards of accident, sickness and 
quarantine. But the new T.P.U. Peer- 
less-Hospital Certificate marks a new 
high in protection for teachers. This 
new protection plan provides benefits 
exclusive with T.P.U. It pays a hos- 
pitalization benefit of $37.50 per week 
for eight weeks, even including the 
first week! Home confinement caused 
by sickness, accident or 
pays $25.00 per week. Cash benefits 
run as high as $1,500.00! 


quarantine 


All this liberal protection 
for less than a dime a day! 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete infor- 
mation about this un- 
usual new protection 
plan for teachers. 





Teachers Protective [nion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 








| 

Tell me more about this new pro- | 
tection plan that takes the finan- H 

| cial hazards out of sickness, acci- | 
| dent and quarantine. (106) | 
! Name . 
| Address | 
| 
| : | 
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Retirement System 

The Teachers’ Retirement Bill was 
introduced on January 15 as House 
Bill No. 38, Patrons—Messrs. Louder- 
back, Scott, Spiers, Massenburg, Neff, 
White, and Fitzpatrick. This Bill em- 
bodies the changes referred to in our 
January issue, page 163. 

House Bill No. 102, Patrons—Messrs. 
Spiers, Louderback, Scott, Stallard, 
Rosenburg, Singleton, and Neff; ‘‘to es- 
tablish a contributory retirement sys- 
tem for certain State Employees and 
for public school teachers,” was intro- 
duced January 23, 1942. Both House 
Bill No. 28 and House Bill No. 102 
have been referred to the Committee 
on Insurance and Banking. House Bill 
No. 102 provides for the proposed 
changes listed as 1 and 4 in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL. It does not provide for 
items 2 and 3. 


The Executive Secretary held a con- 
ference with Delegate Louderback on 
January 27 to request him to have 
these changes made in the Committee 
on Insurance and Banking, of which 
Mr. Louderback is chairman. Mr. Loud- 
erback will work to that end and do 
everything else that he can to protect 
the interests of teachers. The “omni- 
bus” Bill is now undergoing revision, 
and a new Bill probably will be offered 
to include judges as well as those now 
included in House Bill No. 102. The 
Executive Secretary will keep in touch 
with developments and make every 
effort to get the amendments approved 
by the Retirement Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association written 
into the new bill. 


*720 Appropriation Per 
Teaching Unit 

House Bill No. 41, (The Budget 
Bill) Patron—Mr. Frank Moore; pro- 
vides a total appropriation for public 
schools in 194243 of $11,986,910 and 
in 1943-44 of $12,952,980. Total in- 
crease for the biennium is $6,094,005. 
The Bill, which is now before the 
Committee on Appropriations, contains 
an amount sufficient to increase the 
State appropriation per teaching unit 
to $610 for the session 1942-43 and to 
$720 for the session 1943-44. There is 
every reason to believe that the Legis- 
lature will act favorably on this ap- 
propriation. 

The Budget Bill also includes a dis- 
erg@i@nary fund of $100,000 as com- 
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The General Assembly 
Considers Education 


pared with $50,000 appropriated in 
1940. Other increases over the previ- 
ous Budget are found in the items for 
Supervision, Vocational Education, and 
Audio-Visual Education. The Budget 
Bill contains an appropriation of $940,- 
500 for each year of the biennium for 
the establishment of a Teacher Re- 
tirement System. 

The State Board of Education in- 
cluded in its budget estimates for each 
year of the next biennium an increase 
for industrial rehabilitation from $37,- 
450 to $65,000 to match Federal funds 
on a dollar for dollar basis; an in- 
crease for special and adult educa- 
tion from $75,000 to $150,000 to match 
local funds; and an increase for State 
aid for public school libraries from 
$100,000 to $150,000 to match local 
funds on a dollar for dollar basis. 
These increases were not included in 
House Bill No. 41, therefore Superin- 
tendent Lancaster requested the House 
Appropriations Committee and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee at a joint meet- 
ing to include the amounts requested 
by the State Board of Education for 
these three items in the House Ap- 
propriation Bill. 


Free Textbooks 

Senate Bill No. 31, Patron — Mr. 
Page; provides for an appropriation 
of $675,000 for each year of the bien- 
nium for “Free textbooks for all the 
children in the elementary grades in 
all the public schools in this State.” 

This Bill has been reported by the 
Senate Committee on Public Institu- 
tions and Education and referred to 
the Senate Finance Committee. It has 
little chance of passage unless it is 
vigorously supported by school super- 
intendents and local associations. 


State Aid for Transportation 

House Bill No. 32, Patron — Mr. 
Boatwright; adds Section 656-c to the 
School Code to provide a State ap- 
propriation of 75c per pupil per month 
for transportation based on the records 
of the preceding school year. 

House Bill No. 46, Patrons—Messrs. 
Moses, Long, and King; Section 656-a 
(a new section of the code) provides 
for the payment of seventy per centum 
of the average cost of pupil transporta- 
tion out of money appropriated to the 
Department of Education for the main- 
tenance of public free schools. 


House Bill No. 48, Patrons—Messrs. 
Goode, Yates, Edwards, Clark, Ham- 
mack, Crockett, Moses, Spiers, Calhoun, 
L. N. Davis, and Hunter; provides for 
a State appropriation of $500,000 to 
be allotted to the counties and cities 
for pupil transportation based on pupil 
miles traveled. 

Senate Bill No. 6, Patrons—Messrs. 
Moses, Vaden and Wickham; to pro- 
vide for payment by the State of a 
part of the costs incurred by counties 
and cities for the transportation of 
school children. 

Another bill is now being prepared 
to meet certain objections to the bills 
listed above. Chances for some State 
aid for transportation appear bright. 


Other School Legislation 

House Bill No. 21, Patron—Mr. Col- 
lins; substitutes a new Section 698-a 
for Section 698 of the School Code to 
provide a school tax for Smyth Coun- 
ty not less than 50c “nor more than 
$1.75.” 

House Bill No. 40, Patrons—Messrs. 
Fenwich and Spiers; to authorize the 
Medical College of Virginia and the 
University of Virginia to establish cer- 
tain Medical Scholarships. 

House Bill No. 63, Patron — Mr. 
L. W. Hopkins; provides that all costs 
and expenses of the maintenance of all 
public free schools in this State shall 
be paid by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, out of funds provided for such 
purpose. 

House Bill No. 67, Patrons—Messrs. 
L. W. Hopkins and Coleman; amends 
and re-enacts Sections 364 and 365 of 
the Code of Virginia so as to provide 
for making contracts between any 
county or counties and the board of 
trustees of any free public library to 
secure the rights and benefits of coun- 
ty or regional free library systems. 

House Bill No. 93, Patron—Mr. Black- 
well; amefhds and re-enacts Section 
644-a of the Code of Virginia to per- 
mit a member of the county literary 
board, a member of the board of pub- 
lic welfare and a justice of the peace 
to be appointed a member of the Lunen- 
burg County School Board. 

House Bill No. 104, Patron—-Mr. Neff; 
to amend Section 672 of the Code of 
Virginia relating to the establishment 
and conduct of public high schools and 
the payment of tuition and other 
charges in such schools. 

Reported from the Committee on 
Schools and Colleges. (12-0) 

House Bill No. 107, Patron — Mr. 
Wolfe; to prohibit the use of school 
buildings and grounds in Scott County 
for fairs and carnivals, with certain 
exceptions. 

House Bill No. 110, Patron— Mr. 
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to amend Section 642 of the 


Yates; 
Code of Virginia so as to authorize 
loans to school boards from the Li- 
brary Fund, not in excess of 85 per 
cent of the cost of the property on 
which such loan is made. 

Reported from Committee on Schools 


and Colleges. (11-0) 

House Bill No. 111, Patrons—Messrs. 
and Conner; to amend and 
Section 670, as heretofore 
amended, of the Code of Virginia, re- 
lating to establishment of joint schools 
for counties or for counties and cities. 

Reported from the Committee on 
Private and Local Legislation. 
Committee on 


Johnson 
re-eract 


Special, 
Re-Referred to the 
Schools and Colleges. 
House Bill No. 112, Patron — Mr. 
L. W. Hopkins; to amend and re enact 
Section 684, as heretofore amended, of 
the Code of Virginia, providing meth- 
ods for enforcing attendance of cer- 
tain children at public schools. 
from the Committee on 
and Local Legislation. 
Committee on 


Reported 
Special, Private, 

Re-Referred to the 
Schools and Colleges. 

House Bill No. 117, Patron — Mr. 
Neff; amends and re enacts Section 623, 
of the Code of Virginia to prohibit di- 
vision superintendents of schools from 
receiving additional compensation for 
distributing textbooks. 

Reported from the Committee on 
Schools and Colleges. (11-0) 

Senate Joint Resolution, No. 3, Pa- 
trons—Messrs. Daughton, Apperson, 
and Glass; amends and re-enacts Sec- 
tion 134 of the Constitution to per- 
mit the General Assembly to set aside 
all or any part of moneys received into 
the Literary Fund after the Fund 
reaches the sum of $8,000,000 for pub- 
lic school purposes including teachers’ 
retirement. 

Note: An amendment acceptable to 
the State Board of Education increases 
the amount specified from $8,000,000 
to $10,000,000. 

Bill No. 24, Patron — Mr. 
amends and re-enacts Section 


Senate 
Caudill; 


713 of the School Code to authorize 
school boards to make available the 
books in the school libraries to all 


residents of the county. 
Reported from Committee on Public 
Institutions and Education (14-0) 


without amendments. 


Senate Bill No. 53, Patron — Mr. 
Parker; amends and re-enacts Section 
657 of the School Code’to permit boards 
of supervisors or councils to increase 
or decrease the sum total of the school 
budget estimates; but not to change 
any item or items. 

Committee on 
Education 


Reported from the 
Public Institutions and 
(12-2) with amendments. 


for FEBRUARY, 1942 


| 


Senate Bill No. 59, Patrons—Messrs. 
Muse and Apperson; amends and re- 
enacts Section 643, as heretofore 
amended, of the Code of Virginia, re- 
lating to loans to county and city 
school boards from the Literary Fund, 
so as to reduce the interest rate on 
such loans. 


Personnel of Committees to 
Which School Bills Have 
Been Referred 


HOUSE COMMITTEES 

Schools and Colleges, Messrs. Neff, 
Chitwood, Spiers, McCue, Davis (of 
Princess Anne), Sanford, Poindexter, 
Spotswood, Yates, Moses, Sebrell, 
Wolfe, Weaver, Daughtrey, Crockett, 
Williams (of Isle of Wight), Hopkins 
(of Patrick). 

Insurance and Banking, Messrs Loud- 
erback, Moore (of Rockbridge), Adams, 
(of Richmond City), Scott, Roberts, 
Poindexter, Baldwin, Miller, Aber- 
nathy, Edwards, Smith, DeJarnette, 
Gibson. 

Appropriations, Messrs. Moore (of 
Rockbridge), Humphries, Louderback, 
Quesenbery 
Breeden, 


Adams (of Northampton), 
White, Boschen, Triplett, 






What T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- 
cidental loss of life; $333 to 
$3,000 for major accidents 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 
month when totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness 
or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile); $50 a 
month when quarantined 
and sa stopped; Certain 
Hospital and Operation 

Benefits, Travel Identifica- 

tion Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills 

for Minor Accidents, Op- 
tional Benefits fo: Certain 
Complete Fractures and Dis- 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 














_ Assembly. 





locations. Policies paying 
larger benefits will be issued Name........ 
you if you so desire. 

Address....... 


taounnsneme NO AGENT WILL tt nenetuenaiintal 


Scott, Roberts, Daniel, Long, Sebrell, 
Hopkins, (of Richmond City), Davis 
(of Halifax), Huff. 


SENATE COMMITTEES 

Public Institutions and Education, 
Messrs. Robinette (Chairman), Apper- 
son, Battle, Brock, Cary, Caudill, Full- 
er, Glascock, Goode, Hagood, Heller, 
Moffett, Moseley, Page, Parker, Walton. 

Finance Committee, Messrs. Battle, 
(Chairman), Apperson, Brock, Caudill, 
Daughton, Fuller, Glascock, Glass, 
Goode, Hagood, Moffett, Norris, Park- 
er, Parks, Stephens, Vaden, Weaver, 
Wickham, Wright. 


Note—Copies of bills in which you 
are interested may be obtained from 
your Representatives in the General 
It is impossible for us to 
secure copies of these bills for distri 
bution. 


‘VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


re RATED 


[Makers | r) of Fine Printin ting Plates| 


101 GOVERNOR ST. — RICHMOND, VA. 


“Happy Landing 
to You" 


~ You’re under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost protection of the 
famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of teachers for more than 40 years. 
” Not so long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic appre- 
ciation, coined a new phrase descriptive of how she felt 
after a particularly hard storm of bad luck had come 
her way. She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a 
Parachute for Happy Landings.”’ 
share this comfortable feeling of the 10-way protection 
which T.C.U. gives. 
T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for your 
money when you buy direct from a company that has never 
failed its members through depressions, 
of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all the facts 
about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy ata 
cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder gives 
complete information. Send for your copy today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


2436 T.C.U. Building 
-senoeees FREE INFORMATION COUPON eeeeee= 


To the T.C.U. 2436 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am a white teacher, interested in knowing more about T.C.U 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole story. 


We invite you to 


epidemics and years 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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NEWS 


Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 
associations and the work of 











NOTES 


officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 





Virginia Education Association 


Local Associations Active 


Fifty-six local associations have com- 
plied with the request of the head- 
quarters office for a report on their 
activities and plans. These reports 
present a very encouraging picture of 
the work of local associations in the 
State. 

Practically all the associations re- 
porting have committees at work in 
the following fields: program, pub- 
lic relations, legislative, professional 
relations, NEA membership, and so- 
cial. A number also have committees 
on teacher welfare, National Defense, 
and Preventorium. Others reported in- 
clude salary, insurance, remembrance, 
library, and health. 


Twenty-three of the associations re 
porting held two meetings between 
September 1 and January 1; nineteen 
held three meetings, ten one meeting 
only, and four held four meetings or 
more. All except fifteen of the associa- 
tions reporting are planning to have 
a total of four or more meetings for 
the year. Of the fifteen, eleven ex- 
pect to hold three meetings, and four 
expect to hold only two meetings dur- 
ing the year. 


Many Achievements 


Among the notable accomplishments 
reported for the first half of the year 
are the following: Fairfax County in- 
creased the local association dues by 
an additional $1.00 per member and 
secured an increase in the salary 
schedule for the teachers of the coun- 
ty; Gloucester sponsored a successful 
forum on the international situation 
and aided in the infantile paralysis 
campaign; Culpeper started a guidance 
program in all schools and sponsored 
heaith clinics; Nansemond mantained 
a reading shelf of professional books 
and sponsored the Red Cross; Rappa- 
hannock purchased a professional li- 
brary; Newport News secured an in- 
crease of 10% in the salaries of all 
school employees receiving $3,000 and 
under as of September 1; South Nor- 
folk was influential in securing a 10% 
increase; Amelia purchased a unit of 
professional books; Clarke. sponsored 
seve ual health clinics; Charlotte held 
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study groups and discussions, pur- 
chased professional magazines; Albe- 
marle adopted a group insurance plan; 
Montgomery purchased thirty books 
for the professional library; Warwick 
secured a 10% increase in salaries; 
Halifax adopted a group insurance 
plan; Norfolk secured the adoption by 
the school board of the principle of 
a new salary scale based on training 
and experience; Page stimulated the 
calling of a meeting of patrons to 
make plans for bringing about an im- 
proved salary scale; Fredericksburg 
registered all teachers for Defense 
work and organized a study group to 
discuss democracy in the school; Ports- 
mouth worked for and obtained a 5% 
salary increase; VSDB organized a 
program for cooperation with Na- 
tional Defense; Powhatan improved its 
program of health and physical edu- 
cation; Smyth approved a pay roll 
allotment for the purchase of Defense 
Bonds; Augusta sponsored a county- 
wide Parent-Teacher. meeting each 
month; and Orange assisted in organ- 
izing the schools for air raid drills. 

Many of the associations have taken 
an active part in Civilian Defense and 
Defense Savings and in discussion 
groups. Another activity that has been 
very popular is the promotion of study 
groups among teachers. Many of the 
associations held successful social 
meetings and joint meetings with other 


groups, and practically all associations 
have worked actively with their repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly in 
support of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation legislative program. A num- 
ber of associations participated active- 
ly in the celebration of American Edu- 
cation Week and other public relations 
activities. Many of the associations 
showed marked increase in NEA mem- 
bership. 


Plans for Future 

Among the programs or activities 
planned for the remainder of the year 
are the following: Sussex to continue 
the county survey and to aid in the 
Defense Program; Page to continue 
working with the county board of sup- 
ervisors for an improved salary scale; 
Petersburg to revise the constitution; 
Alleghany to continue to work on sal- 
ary improvement; Northampton to con- 
tinue working for the improvement of 
instruction; Buena Vista to develop 
adult education and first aid and 
safety clubs; Powhatan to promote 
closer articulation between the several 
schools and grades; Giles to promote 
Civilian Defense; Smyth to develop 
proposals for an improved salary 
schedule and to work for 100% mem- 
bership in the NEA; Clarke to hold 
a dental clinic and to assist with the 
war program; Amelia to hold a county 
achievement day in May and to assist 
all schools in the Defense Savings 
Program; Spottsylvania to study stand- 
ards of evaluation and aid in the De- 
fense Program; Culpeper to buy a $60 
unit of professional books; Gloucester 
to continue forums and aid in the De- 
fense work; Fairfax to continue work 
for the improvement of instruction 
and aid in Defense work; and Nor- 
folk to sponsor public meetings with 
outstanding speakers on education. 

It is hoped that associations which 
have not submitted reports will do so 
shortly. 





Physical Fitness Theme of Meeting 


The Virginia State Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation will hold its seventh annual 
conference at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Richmond, Virginia, on March 21. 

Glenn Thistlethwaite of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Program Chairman, 
and Major E. V. Graves, State Super- 
visor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Local Convention Chairman, are 
leaving no stone unturned to make 
this the finest and most interesting 
convention ever to be held by the 
Association. 

Suggestions for gearing our mod- 
ern programs of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation into the National 


Physical Fitness Movement will be pre- 
sented. 

Every teacher who has any part in 
the activity program of the school, 
every athletic coach and physical edu- 
cation director, and every community 
recreational director are urged to at- 
tend this year’s convention. All per- 
sons are eligible to become members of 
the State Association. Send application 
and one dollar yearly dues to Grace 
Chevraux, Membership Chairman, Hol- 
lins College, Virginia. 

PROGRAM 

Place—Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Convention Theme—Physical Effici- 
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ency for the Present Emergency and 
for Future Demands. 

Saturday, March 21 

9:45-10:00 A. M.—General Assembly: 
Greetings from Dabney S. Lancaster, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

10:00-12:00 A. M.—Combined meet- 
ing of Men’s Athletic Section and Men’s 
Intramural Section: Co-Chairman— 
Gerald Quirk, Danville High School, 


and W. A. Richardson, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 
Round table discussion concerning 


problems in the conduct of athletic 
activities. 

10:00-12:00 A. M.—Women’s Athle- 
tic Section: Chairman—Dr. Mary C. 
Baker, Mary Washington College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

12:30-2:00 P. M—Luncheon Meeting: 


Address by Dr. H. C. Byrd, President 
of the University of Maryland; Toast- 
master, Captain Norton G. Pritchett 
of the University of Virginia, Direc-: 
tor of Athletics and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

2:15-3:30 P. M.—General Assembly: 
Subject—The Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram in relation to National Defense; 
Speaker—Coordinator of the Physical 
Fitness Program, National Civilian De- 
fense Office. 

Discussion: Leader, Captain Norton 
G. Pritchett of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

3:30-P. M—Activities Institute: 
Physical activities suitable for the 
Defense Physical Fitness Program. Ac- 
tual demonstration and participation 
by the convention group. 





On Our Way With NEA 


The mid-year membership count 
showed that on December 31, 1941, Vir- 
ginia had 4,494 NEA members. This 
is an increase of 1,406 over the corres- 
ponding date of a year ago and 18% 
over last year’s official figure of 3,821. 

Virginia is exceeded in the percent- 
age of increase shown by only one 
state, and she now ranks fifteenth 
among all the states in the »-rcentage 
of teachers holding membership in 
the NEA. 

Among the districts, District C leads 
in the total number of teachers holding 
membership in the NEA with an en- 
rollment of 797, followed by District 
L with 696, District H with 593, Dis- 
trict M with 582, and District G with 
p26 


In the number of 100% divisions, 


District H leads with 5 — Faquier, 
Prince William, Rappahannock, War- 
ren, and the city of Alexandria. (War- 
ren County is the latest school divi- 
sion to join this select list.) Districts 
D and G tied for second place in the 
number of 100% divisions with three 
each—Amelia, Sussex, and the city of 
Hopewell from District D, and Augus- 
ta, Bath, and the city of Harrisonburg 
from District G. The following Dis- 
tricts have two each: District B— 
Nansemond and the city of Newport 
News, District F—Campbell and the 
city of Lynchburg, District M—Floyd 
and Montgomery. District L has one 
100% division—the city of South Nor- 
folk. 

District H has no city or county 
with fewer than five NEA members. 





Board of Trustees Meets 


Pursuant to the call of the Chair- 
3oard of Trustees met at 
office in Richmond on 
January 24 to consider the purchase 


man, the 
headquarters 


of property which had been offered to 
the Association for a headquarters 
building. The following members were 
present Joseph H. Saunders, Chair- 
man, Roland E. Cook, H. D. Wolff, and 
Francis S. Chase, Executive Secretary. 

After receiving information pertain- 
ing to the property in question, the 
members of the Board viewed the prop- 
erty and then met again to reach a de- 


cision. 


Following full discussion, the Board 
unanimously agreed not to recommend 
the purchase of the property at this 
time and to proceed with the action 
previously taken by correspondence 
ratifying the suggestion of the Execu- 
tive Secretary to invest $4,000 of the 
Permanent Fund and $4,000 of the Wel- 
fare Fund in U. S. Defense Bonds, 
Series G. 


Executive Secretary Francis S. Chase 
attended meetings of the Wartime 
Commission in Washington on Decem- 
ber 23 and January 28. He also at- 
tended meetings of the Divisional Com- 
mittee on State and Local Administra- 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


tion in Washington on January 7 and 
January 21, and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Committee on 
Education and Defense on January 15- 
16, and a special Conference at the 
U. S. Office of Education on February 1. 


Louisa Teachers Offer Services 


The Louisa County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its December meeting adopted 
the following resolutions: 


1. The Louisa County Teachers’ As- 
sociation endorses the legislative 
program of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association as stated in the 
Resolutions Committee’s report of 
1941. 


We, the teachers of the Louisa 
County Teachers’ Association, of- 
fer our services in the Defense 
program whenever we are called 
upon by our State and Nation. 

Officers of the Louisa 
are: President, Russell B. Gill, Min- 
eral; Vice President, E. V. Hall, Gor- 
donsville; Secretary, Norvelle Goodwin, 
Mineral; and Treasurer, Mrs. Robert 
Smith, Louisa. 


bo 


Association 


Pittsylvania Issues Handbook 

The Pittsylvania Education Associa- 
tion recently published an attractive 
HANDBOOK for the use of its members. 
The purpose of the HANDBOOK as set 
forth in an introductory message by 
Superintendent R. H. Pride is, (1) to 
increase the effectiveness of the local 
teachers’ association by giving all its 
members a common fund of informa- 
tion about the activities of the local, 
state, and national associations; and 
(2) to help beginning teachers in ad- 
justing themselves to their work in 
the division. 

The HANDBOOK contains a roster of 
the Pittsylvania board, and 
other county boards, the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff of the public 
school system, and the officers and 
committees of the Pittsylvania Educa- 
tion Association. It also gives valu- 
able information concerning the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and the 
National Education Association, sets 
forth in concise form some excellent 


school 


suggestions for beginning teachers by 
Dr. A. M. Jarman, and gives the Pitt- 
sylvania County Code of Ethics and 
the Constitution of the Pittsylvania 
Education Association. 

The HANDBOOK was presented to the 
Association at a dinner meeting held 
in Danville on December 11. Mr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, was the featured 
speaker on this occasion. His address 
was broadcast by WBTM. 
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NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIE 


OF INTEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Defense Bonds Every employee of 
Given Employees PD. C. Heath and 

Company, educa 
tional publishers, with a staff covering 


the whole country, has been given a. 


United States Defense bond as part of 
a bonus in recognition of faithful and 
effective service during the past year. 

The presentation of the bonds is 
made not only to indicate the desire 
of the Company to support the efforts 
of the Government to meet urgent 
needs but also as a hint to the recipi- 
ents that the gift might be used as a 
foundation on which to build their 
own offerings. 


Reduced Royalties Through applica- 
For School Plays tion to the Na- 

tional Theatre 
Conference high school play directors 
can save from $2.50 to $15.00 royalty 
on the following list of plays: The 
Bishop Misbehaves, Day in the Sun, 
Death Takes a Holiday, George Wash- 
ington Slept Here, Fly Away Home, 
Ladies in Retirement, Late Christopher 
Bean, Stage Door, What a Life, Yes 
and No, and Young Adventure. Copies 
of the plays are available on request 
for reading purposes. 


There are only two requirements for 
a director to fulfill in order to be cer- 
tified for reduction by the NTC. They 
are as follows: (1) Notify the NTC the 
dates of the performances of the play 
at least one month in advance of the 
production dates; (2) pay one dollar 
as an annual service fee. 


The National Theatre Conference is 
a non-profit organization of approxi- 
mately seventy college and community 
theatre directors. It is supported by 
funds from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. One of the most important ac- 
tivities of the Conference is the Royal 
ty Project which is conducted for the 
benefit of all community, college, and 
high school theatres in the country. 

For the list of reductions and for a 
description of procedure to be followed 
in order to obtain royalty discounts, 
apply to Royalty Project, National 
Theatre Conference, Western Reserve 
YalVersity, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Second South- 
eastern Regional 
Conference, spon- 
sored by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, will be held at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, on 
Saturday, March 28, 1942. The theme 
for the conference is “The Protection 
of Democracy Through Education”. 

Arrangements for the conference are 
being made by Margery H. Alexander, 
Southeastern Regional Director, and 
Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Kentucky. 


Southeastern Re- 
gional Meeting 


Two of the outstanding educational! 
leaders who will speak at the confer- 
ence are Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Donald DuShane, Sec- 
retary of the Commission to Defend 
Democracy Through Education. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
all educators to attend this conference. 


Teacher’s Kit For 
Study of Railways 


A “Teacher's 
Kit” for a study 
of railway trans- 
portation in the grade schools is an- 
nounced by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. The Kit consists of a 
56-page Teacher’s Manual, 56 railroad 
pictures, and a 72-page booklet entitled 
“The Stories Behind the Pictures.”’ 

The Teacher’s Manual contains sev- 
eral pages of suggestions for organiz- 
ing transportation units in primary 
and intermediate grades, a chronology 
of American railroads, an address list 
of the principal railroads of the United 
States, railway mileage and other sta- 
tistical data, and a bibliography of 
story books, textbooks, reference books, 
histories, readers, songs, poems, and 
music pertaining to engines, trains and 
railway transportation generally. 

The pictures, each about 10% x 7% 
inches in size, are in loose form and 
are printed on one side of the paper 
only. They may be mounted on card- 
boards, hung on the wall, or passed 
around among the children. 

As its name indicates, the booklet 
entitled “The Stories Behind the Pic- 
tures” contains a story for each of the 


56 pictures. These stories supply the 
teacher with factual material pertain- 
ing to railway history and develop- 
ment, railway occupations, railway op- 
erations, transportation services and 
the relation of railway transportation 
to our basic industries. 

The Kit is being distributed free of 
charge to superintendents, supervisors, 
principals and teachers upon written 
requests. Address: Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The first South- 
eastern Region- 
al Conference of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the National Education Associa- 
tion met at the Biltmore Hotel, Coral 
Gables, Miami, Florida, December 28 
and 29, 1941. Margery Alexander, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, Southeastern 
Regional Director, was in charge of 
the conference. 

Among the Virginians attending the 
conference were: Katy V. Anthony, 
Richmond, President of the National 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Mary DeLong, Roanoke, President Vir- 
ginia Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; and Josephine Acton, Norfolk. 

There were informative group dis- 
cussions on Tenure, Salaries, Retire- 
ment, Academic Freedom, Federal Aid. 
By forum discussions, attempts were 
made to answer the following ques- 
tions: How can we build strong pro- 
fessional organizations? How can we 
develop better public relations? How 
can classroom teachers contribute to 
the improvement of the instructional 
program? 


Virginians Attend 
Miami Meeting 


Home Study The Manual of Stand- 
Manual Issued ards, a_ sixty-four 

page booklet contain- 
ing information on how to judge the 
reliability of a correspondence school 
has just been published by the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This booklet is of interest 
to high school principals, teachers and 
vocational advisers, who desire to be 
of assistance to their graduating stu- 
dents and others in choosing reputable 
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home study schools. It contains a list 
of all correspondence schools to date 
approved by the Council. A copy of 
this publication will be sent, without 
cost, to anyone requesting it from The 
National Home Study Council, 839 Sev- 
enteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Superintendents Homer W. Ander- 
Elect Anderson son, superintendent 
of schools, St. Louis, 
lissouri, was elected president of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
strators for the year 1942-43 on Janu- 
ry 10. Superintendent Anderson was 
elected by preferential, mail ballot ac- 
ding to the statutes of the organi- 
tion. He will receive the gavel of 
office at one of the final ceremonies 
the 72nd annual convention of the 
\merican Association of School Ad- 
1inistrators which will be held in San 
‘rancisco, February 21-26, 1942. 


Bland Contributes The students 
Fund to Red Cross and faculty of 
the Bland High 
School adopted the suggestion of their 
incipal, R. L. Rosenbaum, to give 
the Red Cross the money usually 
ent for Christmas gifts for students 
nd faculty. 
Approximately $50 was raised and 
students manifested enthusiasm 
this new Christmas spirit. 


Pan American Day In _ anticipation 
Materials Ready of Pan American 

Day, the Pan 
American Union of Washington, D. C.., 
has prepared and is distributing lists 
f material which will be made avail- 
able to schools, clubs, civic associa- 
tions, and other study groups. Pan 
\merican Day is observed annually 


on April 14th in all the American Re- 


blies. 

Probably never before in the history 
f this hemisphere have understanding 
nd the desire for knowledge been so 

deep rooted among all the people of 
he Americas. Not only has the of- 
ial life of the American Republics 
ome more closely allied and coop- 
ative but the general public has also 
iven its wholehearted support to the 
nification of the continent based upon 
ideals of goodwill, freedom and mu- 

il respect. 

4s on previous occasions the Pan 
\merican Union this year has pre- 
ired special material to assist groups 
hich plan to observe Pan Amer- 

Day. This material is primarily 
ected toward use in the schools, 
ere Pan American Day programs 

become an established feature 
an effective means to stimulate 
interest of students in the Amer- 
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“AW, MOM—DO | HAVE 
TO STUDY TONIGHT?” 





—when a child looks like this, acts 
like this, it may be because of 
eyestrain from poor light! 


A TRIPLE-CERTIFIED I.E.S. Lamp which helps pre- 
vent eyestrain takes much of the drudgery out of home 
studies . . . and in many cases, an upward trend in 
grades is the happy result. Certified I.E.S. Lamps bring 
new eyesight protection and comfort—and a wealth of 
beautiful new designs to add cheer and charm to homes! 
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Better Light — Better 
Sight— With L.E.S. 
Certified Lamps! 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


i CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
YVaws COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 





Edited by JAMES W. BROWN 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education, Richmond 


Madison College Film Center 
Reports Increase in Service 

The Madison College Audio-Visual 
Education Center is one of the five 
centers established in the fall of 1941 
by the State Board of Education for 
distributing audio-visual materials to 
public schools of Virginia. At present 
this center is serving more than sixty- 
five schools in twenty-three counties 
in the northwestern part of the State. 
Films, film strips and slides are shipped 
to “registered” schools of this area on 
Friday and Saturday of each week. 
These schools use the materials on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
This allows time for everything to be 
inspected before being sent on to the 
next school. In spite of irregular mail 
service the schools have given excel- 
lent cooperation in reutrning films on 
time. 


Our circulation of films has shown 
a steady increase. We are now ship- 
ping approximately seventy-five films 
per week. More than 800 films have 
been circulated during the first half of 
the school year. Schools are now given 
the opportunity of booking films in ad- 
dition to the original quota set up in 
the fall. Duplicate films have been 
purchased to care for the large num- 
ber of requests for the most popular 
instructional films. We now have 125 





“VISUALIZING THE CURRIC- 
ULUM”—Evelyn Fralin and Nellie 
Rudisill, student assistants at Mad- 
ison College, mail part of a week’s 

ment of films. 
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films, 100 slides and 115 film strips 
available from the Madison College 
Center. In the near future recordings 
and additional slides will be added. 

In addition to this service to the 
public schools, college students now 
preparing for teaching are having an 
opportunity to become acquainted with 
these audio-visual aids. Many of the 
films have been shown in college 
classes during the fall quarter. An ex- 
tension class has been organized to 
take care of requests, by teachers in 
service, for a course in audio-visual 
education. This course is taught by 
members of various College depart- 
ments who demonstrate the use of 
audio-visual materials in their own 
special subject field. Teachers are en- 
thusiastic over the use of all types 
of inexpensive audio-visual aids in ad- 
dition to these more expensive ones. 
—Ferne R. Hoover, Director, Audio- 
Visual Center, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg. 


“Land of Our Fathers” Programs.— 
Beginning Saturday evening, January 
17, WMBG, Richmond, commenced car- 
rying a series of 26 weekly programs 
(8:15 p.m. every Saturday) titled 
“Land of Our Fathers” and dramatiz- 
ing characters and events in American 
and Virginia history. The scripts for 
these plays have been prepared under 
the direction of the Virginia Writers’ 
Project and represent many weeks of 
research. At a time when America 
faces the forces of tyranny and aggres- 
sion on two oceans, the story of Ameri- 
can freedom and the development of 
democratic traditions is particularly 
appropriate. The first four plays dram- 
atize the establishment of the Vir- 
ginia Colony. Mrs. Florence Lohman, 
chairman of the Richmond Radio Com- 
mittee, has taken an active part in ar- 
ranging to make these programs avail- 
able over the air. The Office of Audio- 
Visual Education of the State Depart- 
ment will record the programs for later 
distribution to schools for intensive 
classroom use. Write WMBG for fur- 
ther particulars. 

New Defense Films Available.— 
“Building a Bomber” (20 minutes 
sound), “Aluminum” (10 minutes 


sound), “Defense Reviews Numbers 1 
and 2” (10 minutes sound each), 
“Homes for Defense’ (10 minutes 
sound), “Power for Defense” (10 min- 
utes sound), and “Army in Overalls” 
(10 minutes sound) are new films avail- 
able without cost from the Division 
of Information, Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. These 
films have been previewed in Virginia 
and are regarded as valuable for point- 
ing out areas in which the nation is 
now endeavoring to produce for de- 
fense. “Building a Bomber” is partic- 
ularly good, pointing out the various 
steps involved in fabricating a bomb- 
er for the U. S. Army. 


NBC to Distribute Transcriptions.— 
Word has been received that the 
National Broadcasting Company is now 
in the process of establishing regional 
depositories for electrical transcrip- 
tions (33 144 r.p.m.) of many of its out- 
standing radio programs which have 
appeared on the air during the past 
few years. After a four year research 
in the field of classroom utilization 
of electrical transcriptions, Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, NBC Public Service 
Counselor and former president of 
Yale University, says: “Results indi- 
cate that radio recordings are an ef- 
fective supplement in affording back- 
ground information for the student, 
motivating his interest and stimulat- 
ing a desire for further study.” 


Canadian Air Training Portrayed.— 
“Wings of Youth’ (20 minutes sound) 
is a new film just added to the Section 
III list of government films by the 
Audio-Visual Office, State Board of 
Education, Richmond. Dealing with 
all the phases of a Canadian Air Corps 
pilot training, it presents an up-to- 
the-minute summary of what one of 
America’s allies is doing to meet the 
menace of totalitarianism. Bookings 
for this film may be arranged im- 
mediately without cost by writing to 
Audio-Visual Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond. 


Film Votes Being Counted.—Kits of 
catalogues containing descriptions of 
several hundred educational films have 
been mailed recently to the 250 schools 
in Virginia being served by the five 
audio-visual centers. With each kit 
went ballots—one for each teacher in 
the school—and a request that teachers 
send to their center their choices of 
ten films they would like to see added 
for circulation to the schools. Tabula- 
tion of requests will be made and the 
results given to the Selection Commit- 
tee active at each center. Wherever 
films requested meet certain standards 
of content and technical excellence 
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they will be considered for purchase 
this spring. 


New Materials to Be Added.—Plans 
are now being carried forward to car- 
ry out the selection of a substantial 
number of phonograph recordings (78 
rpm) and 3%” by 4” lantern slides for 
addition to the five audio-visual cen- 
ter libraries this spring. Materials 
most promising in these fields are 
made for science, speech, English, lit- 
erature, music, and reading. Addi- 
tional information of the progress of 
these selections will be given next 


month. 


Facts on Virginia Program.—Here 
are a few interesting facts regarding 
the Virginia audio-visual program: 

1. Schools registered for audio- 


visual service in Virginia_---- 250 
2. Total film distribution per 

OE EE, EE ee eens 450 
3. Teachers in schools regis- 

tered for audio-visual service-. 4419 


4. Approximate pupil popula- 
tion of schools served__--__--- 170,006 


Coal Film Ready.—‘“The Power Be- 
hind the Nation” (38 minutes sound), 


dramatic new color and sound film 
produced recently by the Norfolk and 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL DESK NO. 333 


AMERICAN MASTERPIECE 


There is more than beauty to this masterpiece among all classroom 





furniture—the American Universal desk-seat. Its features include 


many important improvements in sight-conservation, posture and 


comfort. We have tried to make both the American Universal and 


American Envoy lines as modern as today’s educational 


ideals. 


Many educators believe we have succeeded. You 


6 


are invited to inspect these lines at your convenience. tad 
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Western Railway Company and tell- 
ing the story of bituminous coal—its 
production, transportation, uses, and 
importance to the nation’s economic 
life—is now available for immediate 
free distribution from any of the 
State’s five audio-visual centers. 


“Never Too Late’.—Those schools 
which have 16mm. motion picture 
equipment but which have not yet 
registered for the audio-visual service 
are requested to do so. No time limit 
has been set on registrations and there 
are large quantities of free bookings 
available at each of the five centers. 


HERE’S HELP 


for the Grade Teacher 


who ‘Never Claimed 


to be an Artist” 





Grade teachers find art instruction easy, sure, 
and effective with the help of this Milton 
Bradley series of books, “Creative Art for 
Graded Schools,”’ prepared for your use under 
the experienced guidance of Louise D. Tessin. 
Complete and really inspiring, there are eight 
Pupils’ Books, one for each grade, and cor- 
responding Teachers’ Manuals, with original 
projects in crayons, paints, and cut paper... 
reproductions of famous masterpieces . . . de- 
tails of every step of instruction . . . many 
helpful suggestions. Unbeatable for scope, 
clarity, and results gained. 

Sample Pupil Book and Teacher’s Manual 
will be sent postpaid for only 50c (12 Books 
and Manual —-- $3.75). Mail the coupon to- 
day. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. V-2, Room 359, 200 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
Enclosed is: 1 50c for Sample me) and I 
Manual, Grade ( 
} $3.75 for 12 Books det Manual, 


Grade ( ) 
| Name | 
Address 
1) -saquaneiaan si in ein’ ‘esc S a 





























For Teacher and Administrator *%°omnel program through presentation 


An unpretentious book with the un- 
prententious title of Teacher brings us 
this month an appealing and sympa- 
thetic study of the problems of the wo- 
man teacher treated both from the 
social and educational point of view. 

Unlike many professional books, 
Teacher does not put the reader asleep. 
It is written so simply that a child 
might understand it. It makes no 
claim to profundity, but there are some 
rather profound truths lying beneath 
the surface of its almost casual sim- 
plicity and many of its episodes have 
the flavor of drama. 


It has guidance value for the begin- 
ning teacher, and it is a good antidote 
to the occasional moments of discour- 
agement that come to all teachers. A 
wide reading by the lay public would 
doubtless result in improvement of the 
conditions surrounding teaching. It is 
recommended reading for all adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and school board 
members who wish to understand bet- 
ter the problems and reactions of 
teachers. It is almost sure to improve 
the perspective of any readers, whether 
lay or professional, beginner or vete- 
ran. 


Teacher is by L. John Nuttall, Jr., 
Superintendent of Pubic Schools of 
Salt Lake City, and is published by 
Macmillan Company. ($1.40 net, 
f. o. b. New York.) 





Publications on Guidance 


Personnel Work in High School by 
Germane and Germane, recently pub- 
lished by Silver Burdett Company, 
(List price $4.00), offers a program 
for the guidance of youth—educational, 
social, and vocational. This book em- 
bodies the results of five years of ex- 
perimentation and investigation in 
forty-two high schools. It makes a 
direct approach to the problem of find- 
ing out the abilities, interests, and 
needs of students and using the knowl- 
edge gained for their benefit. 


Personnel Work in the High School 
is divided inte three parts. Part One 
fevelops the need for an organized per- 
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of a case study and shows how such 


a program may be organized and ad- 


ministered. Part Two describes tested 
ways of discovering aptitudes, inter- 
ests, and needs, including such pro- 
cedures as diagnostic testing, the case 
study, and the vocational interest in- 
ventory. Part Three deals with effec- 
tive ways of providing student guid- 
ance through the regular curiculum, 
through individual counseling, and 
through group guidance. 


This book should prove useful to 
high school administrators, members 
of guidance staffs and committees, and 
to all teachers who are interested in 
understanding the guidance movement 
and improving their own procedures in 
guidance. 

Kefauver and Hand’s Appraising 
Guidance in Secondary Schools pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company 
($3.50) presents data derived from the 
measurements of a sampling of stu- 
dents in 19 schools and a three-year 
study of guidance in four junior high 
schools. The programs studied are 
carefully appraised on such bases as 
the information possessed by students, 
the plans and reasons for plans re- 
ported by students, and the adjustment 
of students. The concluding chapter 
gives proposals for appraisals of guid- 
ance programs. 

People Are Important, a new guid- 
ance book, by Ruch, Mackenzie, and 
McClean, for the last two years of high 
school makes use of principles of ap- 
plied psychology in helping students 
adjust themselves to successful social 
living. 


It includes a wealth of information 
which will constitute a basis for dis- 
cussion, analysis, and criticism for 
high-school boys and girls in a con- 
sideration of their personal and per- 
sonal-social problems. It seeks to pro- 
vide them with some understanding 
of why people act, feel, and think as 
they do; of how to sift propaganda and 
get at the truth; how to study, play, 
and choose their life work intelligent- 
ly; of some of the problems they face 
in establishing self-reliance, in choos- 
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ing a suitable husband or wife when 
the time comes; in learning how to get 
along with others and become effective 
members of a democratic society. 
Each unit of the book opens with 


appropriate illustrations. The _ text 
material—including many actual case- 
studies of typical boys and girls—pro- 
vides the source for working out an 
swers to questions or problems raised 

People Are Important is divided into 
three parts: You, You and Your Activi- 
ties, You and Others—aAll focused on 
problems of growing boys and girls. It 
is published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company at $1.32 list. 





Reading and the Newspaper 


Reading skill is essential not only 
for academic success, but also for suc- 
cess in most occupations. Teachers and 
guidance workers are beginning to rec- 
ognize the need for instruction and for 
diagnosis and remedial treatment at 
all grade levels. 

The Nature And Use of Reading 
Tests (90c), a joint publication of 
Science Research Associates and the 
Educational Records Bureau, includes 
a description and analysis of current 
reading tests at all grade levels and a 
discussion of the use of reading tests 
in diagnsois and remedial instruction. 
Typical case studies are also presented, 
and one section is devoted to a list 
of materials available for use in reme- 
dial, corrective and developmental read- 
ing. 

Developmental reading in High 
School by Bond and Bond not only 
discusses the problems of develop- 
mental and remedial reading on the 
high school level, but at the same 
time offers concrete programs of in 
struction, illustrated with case studies 
and suggested projects. 

This book is organized in four large 
sections. Section Isis an introduction, 
presenting the need for the teaching 
of reading in the high school. Section 
II deals with the all-school reading 
programs—i.e., the developmental read 
ing program. Section III presents the 
program for the retarded reader and 
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provides definite methods of remedial 
work in reading. Section IV discusses 
coordination (1) between the elemen- 
tary and secondary school programs 
and (2) within the high school, stress- 
ing the need for a high school coor- 
dinator of reading. 

Developmental Reading in High 
School is published by the MacMillan 
Company and is priced at $2.00 list 
and $1.60 net, f.o.b., New York. 

How to Read a Newspaper, by Edgar 
Dale, published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company, ($1.40, list) has a dou- 
ble-edged appeal: (1) it tells a vivid 
story of the making of a newspaper— 
what goes on behind the scenes—and 
answers many questions for the curi- 
ous layman; (2) but its unique con- 
tribution is the help it offers the read- 
er in improving his reading technics, 
in thinking straight about what he 
reads, in building his own standards 
for judging newspapers and in apply- 
ing these standards. This reading 
training applied to a specific situation 

newspaper reading—is in line with 
the newest developments in high-school 
education. In the chapter on evaluat- 
ing newspapers, the reader considers, 
among other things, how to detect the 
methods of the propagandist and how 
to judge whether or not a report is 
authoritative—in short, how to think 


straight about what he reads. 


CCC, NYA and the Schools 


The Policies Commis- 
sion’s statement on The Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth 
idministration, and the Public Schools 
shows how the CCC and the NYA be- 
came agencies for education as well as 
employment, with control of education 
in the hands of federal officials. It 
makes clear the fact that the direct 
operation of education by the federal 
government can no longer be looked on 
as a temporary emergency matter but 
be examined in the light of its 
long-term desirability. 

The Commission takes sharp issue 
with the policy of operation and con- 
trol of education by federal agencies. 
It supports a policy which locates con- 
education with state-and-local 
agencies, yet recognizes that the fed- 
eral government has an important part 
to perform. It proposes a comprehen- 
sive educational program for American 


Educational 


must 


trol of 


youth, in which the federal govern- 
ment and the state-and-local educa- 
tional systems can work together— 


without the necessity of separate fed- 
eral youth agencies. 

The book contains a summary of 
facts, a statement of policy, a plan for 
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youth education, and definite recom- 
mendations—all of which will be of 
interest to everyone concerned with 
education. If you agree with the Com- 
mission’s position, you will want to call 
the book to the attention of other peo- 
ple as well. The price is 25c per copy. 


Terms of admission of the -forty- 
three member colleges of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and per- 
tinent information regarding transi- 
tion from school to college for appli- 
cants, teachers, school officers, and par- 
ents are contained in the Annual Hand- 
book, 1941, Terms of Admission to the 


Colleges of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. The handbook is 
edited by William Allan Neilson and 
published by Ginn and Company. 
(Price $1.20.) 

This publication is the first attempt 
on the part of the College Entrance 
Examination Board to bring together 
in one book pertinent information 
about the activities of the Board and 
general information about each mem- 
ber college. It will form a convenient 


reference book for candidates for ad- 
mission, parents, advisers, and school 
officers. 


























Today, Greyhound and the motor bus industry 
are actively i2 the war, carrying thousands of 
selectees to military centers — other thou- 
sands of soldiers in vital military movements. 


To the fighting forces, Greyhound’s nation- 
wide service makes possible reunions with 
relatives, sweethearts and friends, whenever 
leaves and furloughs can be granted. 





To the civilian army, motor bus travel is a 
vital necessity. It gets war workers to jobs 
— farmers to markets — teachers and students 
to school— people of every occupation to 
jobs and homes in communities served by no 
other public transportation. Now every one 
of America’s 55,000 motor buses has a new 
destination sign... Victory for the U. S. A.! 


GREYHOUND. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DEFENSE MAP OF AMERICA 


Just off the press—lithographed in full colors—fit for framing. Shows principal Army, Navy, Marine comps and bases 
. « gives information on military insignia, rank of officers and men. For your free copy, mail this coupon to 


Greyhound Travel Bureau, 412 E. Broad &t., 


Name 


Richmond, 


Va. 





Address 


ST-2-VA 
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but they got on as well together as two 
people possibly could. Life was adven- 
ture and fun, from Nethermuir, in Scot- 






















Reviewer 
LOUISE DINWIDDIE 
Former Librarian, 
George Washington High School 
Alexandria 


Grades 1-3 

Franzi and Gizit. MARGERY BIANCO. II 
lustrated by GISELLA LOEFFLER 
N. Y.: Julian Messner, 1941 
$1.60.* 

Two little peasants, Franzi and Gizi, 
adventure in a forest in old Middle Eu 
rope, all on a sunny day until early dusk 
Illustrations in warm, joyous colors en- 
hance the simple text. 


The House in the Hoo. ESTHER WooD 
Illustrated by THERESA KALAB. 
N. Y.: Longmans, Green, 1941 
$1.20.* 

Life in the Hoo was fun for three wee 
Chipmunks, Doodle, Dawdle, and Dumpty, 
though they were naughty and had ‘‘no 
more sense than rabbits’. It was rabbit 


Auntie Robbo. 












Edited by 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


wisdom that reformed the little creatures 
and made life happier in the Hoo, and for 
all little folk who see the attractive ani- 
mal illustrations and hear this delightful 


tale. 

The Merry Chase. CLEMENT HURD 
Author-illustrator. N. Y.: Random 
House, 1941. $1.20.* 


Dog meets cat and the chase is on! 
Gay pictures and a few words describe the 
This is the kind of 
story little folk may add to with young 


merry round-a-bout. 


imagination 


Grades 4-7 
ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 
N. Y.: Viking Press, 1941. $1.60.* 
Auntie Robbo was a gay oid lady, in- 
deed frivolous at 81; Hector was eleven; 








IN THESE STIRRING DAYS 


We of the Telephone Company pledge ourselves with even 
greater determination than ever before to the service of 
our nation so that “Government of the people, by the 


people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


FOR VICTORY—BUY DEFENSE 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


* 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(BELL SYSTEM) 
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land, to Shanna Isle. Much suspense and 
excitement. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT $-/: 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS =< The Stranger in Primrose Lane. NOE! 
ARRANGED BY STREATFIELD. Illustrated by RICH 
GRADE LEVELS ARD FLOETHE. N. Y.: Random 
House, 1941. $1.60.* 


Youth also serves in England, even in 
Primrose Lane at the edge of a little town 
up the Thames. A stranger intrudes and 
begins a chain of exciting events for the 
six children of the Lane and also an in- 
wartime England 


genious spy story of 


which is solved cleverly by the six. 


Stars to Steer By. LOUIS UNTERMYER, ed 
With pictures by DOROTHY BAYLEY. 
N. Y.: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. (Text 
ed.) $1.08.* 


A new and distinctly different collec- 
tion of poems. The book “‘talks’’ poetry, 
and poems supplement the conversation. 
Here is a guide for youth to the deeper 
meaning in thought and emotion, as is 
poetry itself, with variety for all. A book 
to be read and reread with new discover- 
ies at each reading. 


High School 


Salud! A South American Journal. MAR- 
GARET C. BANNING. With draw- 
ings by RAFAELO BUSONI. N. Y.: 
Harper, 1941. $2.20*. 

A new travel book that is a word ges- 
as friendly as the traditional South 
handshake that 

A pattern of experience on the 


ture 
American welcomed the 
author 
continent is revealed from travel notes, 
personal and informal and made on loca- 
tion. The reader too travels via plane 
Columbia, 


Andes to 


from Panama to 
Peru, Chile, 
Buenos Aires and Rio. 


and train 


Ecuador, over the 


Lake of Gold. JOHN BUCHAN. | Iilus- 
trated by S. LEVENSON. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941. $1.60.* 


At Bellefleurs and near the Manitou 
River a boy is on summer holiday. Don- 
ald is no student but out of the mists of 
memory and old Italian legends, people 
lost centuries in Canada’s 


past become real and living. 


and deeds of 


James Whitcomb Riley: Hoosier Poet. 
JEANNETTE COVERT NOLAN. Il- 
lustrated by ROBERT ROBISON. 
M. Fe 1941. 
$2.00.* 

A personal introduction to Riley from 
one Hoosier to another. In this new bi- 
ography the young reader is introduced to 


Julian Messner, Inc., 


the Indiana poet in youth and watches 
genius grow up. In an intimate, personal 
style the author has caught the spirit of 
Riley. 


*Net delivered price. 
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The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 

“The most useful book 


in the classroom and 
school library.” 











THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 


for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








READY TO READ 


A Pupils’ Workbook 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


A Teacher’s Handbook 
DURRELL-SULLIVAN 
A series of graded exercises in reading readiness 


which will increase the rate of learning by enabling 
the child to see and hear words more clearly. 


FIRST AND SECOND 
NUMBER BOOKS 


CLARK-OrIs-HATTON 


o 
Easy work in the basic num- | ) 
ber concepts for first and 


second grades. Throughout 


the two books, reading and 
number skills are developed 
on equiv alent difficulty 
levels. 

WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 

New York 
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Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ | 

100 Envelopes __-_- $2.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 
in attractive cabinet. 





Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 





Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 


For more than three quar- 
ters of a century First and 
Merchants has been— 


First 
....in Age 
....in Size 
.in Richmond 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 









































ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 
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AYE Bac 0a od 
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ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 


and the accompanying workbooks 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


by Burleson, Cash and McCorkle 





These textbooks and workbooks are 
the best instruments for teaching the 
most vital objective of the study of the 
English language in the elementary 
grades. 


The desire to form the correct habit 
in English is also well expressed in the 
Experience Curriculum in the words, 
“With young people correct usage is 

largely a matter of acceptabil- 





The aim of such teaching is 
well expressed in the Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English in 
the following words,— 


“In the teaching of correct 
usage the aim is habit forma- 
tion. Until a language form is 
definitely established as a habit, 
it has not been taught. 


“Habit formation is mainly a 
matter of repetition, practice, and expe- 
rience with the act to be learned, but is 
achieved more economically when a 
person has clearly in mind what he is 
to learn and has a keen desire to form 
the habit.” 


ADVENTURES 
IN ENGLISH 


ity. More than anything they 
wish to retain their standing as 
members of the group.” 


The above-named texts and 
workbooks are superior to all 
others in clearness and drill, 
also in stimulating expression, 
in improving the technique of 


BURLESON ons CASH that expression, in providing 


variety in attack upon the de- 

velopment of sentence sense, 
and in developing the pupil's ability to 
use the language correctly in new situ- 
ations. 

Adventures in Language are the most 
widely used and the most thoroughly sat- 
isfactory language workbooks offered 
to our schools. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 


sé 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 











